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THE MECO TYPE “C” RAIL LAYER... 


speeds tip? ul faving jobs ol every hana ina 


' 
uts track laving costs ereatlhy. 


A machine gang of four men 
handles conventional length 
rails with one Meco Rail Laver 
Pwo Mecos place 78 ft. rails, 
and two or more Meecos lay 


long “RIBBONRALI 


With its uniqae Set-Off and Transfer Device, the 
Meco Rail Laver can be moved across the inter- 
track.or be removed quickly to clear traflic.or to 


move from one side of track to the other. 


The Meco Rail Layer is comparatively light in 


weight and low in cost 





One of the 160 Uses of 
CONCRETE on Railroads 


NO. 7 OF A SERIES 


High conerete A-frame bents carry the Kk. O. & G. 
Railroad over Horse Creek Valley in Oklahoma. 
Such trestles can be built at low cost per ton of 
load capacity. They defy fire, decay, termites 
and other borers, give long, trouble-free service. 

Concrete bents and trestles are just one of the 
more than 160 uses for concrete which enable 
American railroads to improve service and save 
time and money. The moderate first cost of such 
concrete improvements—plus their long life and 
low maintenance cost—result in true low annual 
cost. This saves money for other necessary items. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete .. . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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@ Easily set up. Machine is supported on 
the rail and not on ties and ballast. 





® Weighs only 132 pounds. 


@ All bearings are of anti-friction type, 











Tre net results of a// the features of the 
Nordberg Model CD Rail Drill can be summarized by 
simply stating that these modern, efficient machines 
will drill a 1% inch hole in less than one minute... and 
at savings of up to $1.80 per hole, as compared to hand 
drilling methods. 


Can you actually afford to waste valuable man hours 
by drilling bolt holes in rail by hand methods? Get 
further details by writing for Bulletin 204. 





C) 
Use NORDBERG 


to do a Better, Faster 
Maintenance Job 
at Lower Cost... 
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requiring minimum maintenance. 


@ Chuck automatically grips flat drill 
bit and is positively held in drill spin- 
dle. No threads to fail or be damaged. 
No tools required to install drill bit or 
chuck. Both can be removed by the 
tap of a hammer. 


Stabilizing bar with cam action main- 
tains drill in level position on various 
rail heights. 


Simple adjustment raises or lowers drill 
bit with reference to top of rail, utiliz- 
ing a wing nut and locking lever. 


Wide spread of 14" between rail fork 
and drill permits drilling at heel blocks, 
switches and guard rails in track. 


High speed crank quickly moves drill 
up to rail for drilling. 


Ratchet feed handle permits manual 
control of the feed. 


Ample power provided by 134 H.P. 
air cooled gasoline engine with 6 to | 
gear reduction. 

Sharpen Rail Drill Bits with 

Nordberg Rail Drill Bit Sharp- 

ener Attachment — Write for 

Bulletin 192. 


ADZING MACHINE ¢ CRIBEX* © BALLASTEX* * SCREENEX* * GANDY* °* NORDBERG 
POWER JACK * POWER WRENCH © RAIL DRILL * RAIL GRINDERS * SPIKE PULLER 
* TRAKGAGER * TRACK SHIFTER * DSL YARD CLEANER 
*TRADEMARK 


NORDBERG MFG. CO., Hduwacke, We. 
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BRIDGE TIE 








ANCHOR 











The Bridge Tie Anchor offers an improved 
method for securing open deck bridge ties to sup- 
porting steel members and creates a strong spring 
pressure holding the tie and the supporting member 
firmly together. The spring action compensates for 


tie shrinkage, seating and stresses. 


The Bridge Tie Anchor is low in cost, easy to 


install and economical to maintain. 


THE RAILS COMPANY 


(Ota -1c0] ME @haila-) 


178 GOFFE STREET, NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 
HOBOKEN, N. J. ‘CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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WHAT LORAIN 


BALANCED | QUALITY 
MEANS TO You 


Lorain has many outstanding, 
exclusive features. But, beyond 
that, they are designed and 
built in all respect so as to give 
long, dependable, profitable 
service. It is this “Balanced 
Quality” that has made Thew- 
Lorain leadership in the 
shovel-crane industry for 52 
years—that makes “Lorain” a 
better buy for you. 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO. 
LORAIN, OHIO 










POGOe SAAR INE 
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SHORT CUT ON THE 











wiTH LORAIN 


On the shore of the Mississippi River, just north of Riverside, Missouri, 
a Lorain dragline helps the Missouri-Pacific Railroad. On a track- 
straightening job, eliminating a sharp curve to allow higher speeds, 
safely, a new culvert must be installed for the new road bed and fill 
added right out to the river's edge. 

A Lorain TL25-K dragline on crawler mounting was selected by 
the Missouri-Pacific to get this job done quickly and economically. 
Because of the soft underfoot conditions, the Missouri-Pacific put 
their Lorain “TL” on an extra-long “K” crawler (12 ft. 6 in.), especially 
adapted to dragline work. This long crawler eliminates nosing-in and 
provides plenty of soft-ground flotation. 

There are many reasons why the Lorain “TL” line of shovels- 
cranes fits the needs of the modern railroad; and there are 6 other 
“series” of Lorains available in capacities up to the 2-yard class as 
shovels, 45 tons as cranes — available in a wide selection of crawler 
and rubber-tire mountings. Ask your Thew-Lorain Distributor to give 
you complete facts to fit the needs of your road. 





SHOVELS © CRANES ° HOES 
DRAGLINES ° CLAMSHELLS 
ON CRAWLERS OR RUBBER TIRES 
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the cylinder shortage 
is taking 
our breath away 


Cylinders to carry the compressed gases Even one empty Airco cylinder can be 
needed to complete vital welding and cut- a big help. A quick check of your cylinder 
ting jobs in your operations are needed stock may enable you to send us the emp- 
today. ties we need to keep our breath going strong. 

You can help. A search for empty and 
unused cylinders in your shop will help us 


j i AT THE FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND 
meet defense and production requirements 





fill faster your own needs for Airco gases. 


AIR REDUCTION 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY « AIR REDUCTION MAGNOLIA COMPANY « AIR REDUCTION PACIFIC COMPANY 


REPRESENTED INTERNATIONALLY BY AIRCO COMPANY INTERNATIONAL 





PRINCIPAL CITIES DIVISIONS OF AIR REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
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A tired crossing” has been tucked into a bed of soft natural rubber! Result: positive, 
complete protection, around the clock, year in and year out. Famous Supreme Anchor 
Seal Rubber Pads (3%” thick) were placed between base of rails and plates, and (14” thick) 
between plates and ties. These were tailor made for this crossing installation, cut to exact 
dimensions at our plant, which is designed and equipped exclusively for the production 


of RAILROAD RUBBER PRODUCTS. 


The total cost to produce this 
crossing bed of rubber was just 
$287.00. Think of it! This rubber 
bed will positively protect this 
crossing to the fullest extent 
humanly possible, for 20 years. 


Tw is just one of countless “firsts” in track construction announcements, 
which will follow as we unfold the results of our 23 years of constant study of 
ence to the use of rub- this great subject. Anchor Seal, made of the very best quality of natural rubber, 
will control or correct every one of the expensive problems which have troubled 
the industry since Year One in the History of Railroad Transportation. Our 
next announcement describes how we successfully countered the problems 
connected with gauntlet tracks on bridges by replacing steel plates with 3g”- 
crossings should be ac- thick Anchor Seal Pads. 


Inquiries with refer- 


ber pads at particular 


companied by a print If it’s Anchor Seal its GUARANTEED for complete satisfaction 
or we refund the full purchase price. Anchor Seal Pads cost less, 
serve you far better, in many more ways, much longer, or they 
of the manufacturer's cost you nothing. Is that fair? 


plan of the crossing. 


If necessary, delivery RUBBER PRODUCTS INC. 


on large orders can be , 1628 East 45th Street 
ASHTABULA, OHIO 


| Complete Technical and Manufacturing Service 
made in 10 days. 
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DIESEL AND OUAL FUEL ENGINE 


eh 
PUMPS * SCALES * ELECTRICAL MACHINERY ° 


+ RAIL CARS * 
Morse & Co. 600 South Michigan Aveny 


e, Chicago 5 Illinois 
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BRUSH and WEED KILLING SERVICE 


PIONEER in the improved 
right-of-way brush control 


Spraying 
equipment 
specifically 
designed 
and proven 
for the 
purpose 


LEADER in effective grass \ a Ses \EVe 
and weed killing control sade 5 UU a if Vj / e 


* TCA © OILS e 2, 4-D ° q 


* PENTACHLOROPHENOL Pioneers in Right-of-Way Spraying 
* BRUSH KILLERS P. O. BOX 5444 HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 































TIE PADS _— 


UNDER TIE PLATES 





FABC 





REDUCE MECHANICAL WEAR OF TIES 


EXTEND LIFE OF BOTH INSULATION AND TIE ¢ GREATLY REDUCE JOINT MAINTENANCE 


FABCO TIE PADS eliminate plate cutting of 
the tie and thus insure a permanently firm 
support for the insulated rail joint. By thus 
preventing undue movement, the life of the 
insulation itself is extended, and the cost of 





maintaining the joint is greatly reduced. 


Other Advantages of 
Fabco Tie Pads 


FABCO TIE PADS have withstood in actual 
service severe modern track conditions — 
high speeds, extremes of temperature, mois- 
ture, brine, sand. Their resiliency assures 
tight spikes and permanent cushioning of 
track. FABCO Tie Pads help maintain line 
and surface; permit use of smaller tie plates; 
compensate uneven surfaces...all making 
for low maintenance costs and low pad cost. 


In view of the costs of ties and labor it is of 
the utmost importance to railroads to obtain 
maximum tie life. FABCO Tie Pads greatly 
extend tie life because they eliminate the 
mechanical cutting of the tie by the tie plate. 












Over 18 years of practical experience in the use of our resilient pads 
in track applications has made us familiar with the essential require- 
ments of track maintenance. FABCO Tie Pads are ideally suited to 
engineering and construction requirements of maintenance of way. 


PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


222-M SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK fod Llog Xcite) DETROIT SPARTANBURG 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH OAKLAND 


FABCO TIE PADS - Used on Curves, Bridges, Insulated Rail Joints, 
Switches, Station Tracks, Station Approach Tracks ,Open Track 
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Off-track versatility 


makes the /Pneumalraclor a great 
all-around maintenance work-saver 


Here is the ideal air supply for an eight to ten tamper ood engaged 


either in spot or in out-of-face tamping. The 


has all 


the obvious advantages of an off-track self-propelled compressor. 
Because it remains out of traffic’s way, there is no time lost moving 


it off and on the rails. As work moves ahead, the 


keeps abreast of it, pulling the hose manifold along as you go. Hook 
a trailer on behind and you can carry all the tools used by the 


gang—fork, etc. as well as the air tampers. And 
of course, its handy mobility—so ideally fitted for 
tie tamping—also increases its usefulness for other 
jobs, whether they be spike driving, spray paint- 
ing, timber sawing, or many others. 
Yet air jobs cover only one side of the 
usefulness. Because it is a 
powerful industrial tractor, it can push or pull 
anything a tractor can. And because it accom- 
modates so many auxiliary attachments, it is 
adaptable to a host of specific jobs that usually 
require separate equipment. A few of these are 
sketched here. Some others are back hoe trench- 
ing, mowing and hoisting, to name just a few. 
Write for free copy of Bulletin RM-52. 


SORA! 
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SPECIFICATIONS. Air capacity, 
105 cubic feet per minute, actual 
air at 100 p.s.i. 


ENGINE AND COMPRESSOR. Unit 
type—three compressor three 
power cylinders in the same block. 
Engine is 226 cu. in. displacement 
and develops 36 brake horsepower. 
PNEUMASTAT CONTROL saves 


fuel, wear and tear by operating 
compressor at demand load. 


OTHER SCHRAMM FEATURES: Pos- 
itive cam-operated intake valves; 
efficient discharge 
valve; push-button starting and 
interchangeable parts. 


DIMENSIONS. Len 117 inches; 
width (varying wi of rear 
wheels) 62% to 91 es. Avail- 


able with six types of rear wheels; 
Standard or ee wide and nar- 
row and stand or heavy dual 
wheels. Weight (depending on 
wheel type) 3935 to 6385 pounds. 
Prices upon application. 


SINE soeewninieeneans 
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ROTARY BRUSH 
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ROCK DRILL 





SPRAY PAINTING 


. 
DRIVING SHEETING 
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The First TRANSCONTINENTAL 
RAILROAD 





Contents 


The Pacific Railroad—The Origin and Develop- 
ment of Railroads Prior to 1870—Early Projects 
and the Pacific Railroad Surveys—The Builders of 
the Central Pacific Railroad—The Central Pacific 
Railroad Company—Locating the Central Pacific | 
Railroad—Constructing the Central Pacific Rail- 
road—The Builders of the Union Pacific Railroad | 
—The Union Pacific Railroad Company—Locat- 
ing the Union Pacific Railroad—Constructing the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


320 pages, 73 photographs, 4 maps, 
bibliography, index 


$5.00 


TEN DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


| 
| 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation l 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. | 


Please send me on Ten Days’ Approval a copy of Gal- | 
loway’s FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROAD, | 
$5.00. If satisfactory I will remit the list price; other-| 


wise I will mail back the book | 
| 
| 
RMR. Sc Sate baekssne news ee ceewonee seca wers l 
I 
sa ioti te anita od ie ere ature we Wikre mae eae aa | 
| 
Ce «Src hemlecen ees pO ee WN 52 hore esas I 
| 
CINE sc ceca sno waemn er WE cranes ae ors ; 


RE. & M. 6-52 | 


By JOHN D. GALLOWAY, C.E. 


The construction of the Union Pacific and Central 
Pacific railroads linking Omaha with Sacramento was 
the crowning achievement of the railroad era. It was 
considered by the author the greatest engineering 
project of the Nineteenth Century. 


The author for more than forty years was a leading 
consulting engineer of San Francisco. 
thoroughly familiar with the original routes of both 
railroads. 
carried on an extensive correspondence with relatives 
of the builders. Many of the authentic photographs 
showing construction methods were from his private 
collection. 


He was 


While gathering manuscript material he 


The individual contributions of railroad engineers, 
construction company heads and railroad officials who 


had a part in this great project are objec- 
tively appraised. Biographical sketches of 
the more prominent engineers and rail- 
road builders of the era are included. 


Reviews 


“The story of these railroads had been told many times. 
However, few authors approached the Herculean project 
with the same appreciation of the problems involved as | 
has Galloway. You are left with the firm belief that | 
building this first transcontinental railroad was truly the 
greatest engineering feat of the 19th Century.”—Engi- 
neering News-Record. 


“At Promontory, Utah, there stands a great stone 
monument to the Last Spike which joined the two | 
branches of this nation’s first cross-continental railroad. 
The story of the Central Pacific’s long trek over the 
Sierras from Sacramento eastward and of the corre- 
sponding labors of the Union Pacific’s workers who worked 
west from Omaha is one of the greatest chapters of 
nineteenth-century progress. This story, this epic of 
Americana, is told from the viewpoint of a civil engi- 
neer.”"—The Argonaut. 


“Galloway rates as one of the great engineers who 
had an important part in the development of Western 
America. As an authoritative record of one of the nation’s 
greatest engineering achievements, his book is a basic 
contribution to the literature of American railroading.” 

Southern Pacific Bulletin. 
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Conserve the Energy of Your Mobile Track Gangs 
with this WOOLERY Track Tool Transporter! 














This handy, light-weight push car carries tools to the job 
site from the nearest crossing or other point where truck or 
bus must stop. Men arrive fresh and ready for work having 
been spared the laborious job of toting hundreds of pounds 
of tools and equipment — saves time — and muscles — for the 
important job! 

Rolls easily on anti-friction bearings even when fully loaded. 

Handle can be inserted on either side for pushing in either 
direction. 

Weighs only 160 Ibs — yet will carry a thousand pounds 
of tools or materials! This is due to the novel steel-reinforced 
weather-proof plywood deck construction. Light — but amaz- 
ingly strong! 










a 
SINCE 1917 RAILWAY MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


Oollerv 
MACHINE COMPANY 


2919 COMO AVE. S.E. MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN, 


Exclusive Export Representatives 








Can be set up or dismantled in less than a min- 
ute for easy loading into a truck, bus or motor car 


PRESSED STEEL CAR CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. ~ SEND FOR BULLETIN #186 
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RACINE 
Veualle 


RAIL DRILL 


a 





LIGHT IN WEIGHT -- 
165 lbs. 


EASY TO HANDLE 


POWERFUL -- FAST See this modern, gas-engine powered rail drill. 


— vy A machine built to machine tool precision stand- 
FITS ALL RAILS en Se 7 ards. It is a rugged, accurate drill press on hori- 
AUTOMATIC POWER ied: ies 
FEED Light in weight, mounted on rollers, without outboard supports, this machine 
can be handled and operated by one man. Husky, quick-acting clamps hold 
the machine securely on the rail and provide quick removal to clear traffic. 
— Finished holes can be produced in one to two minutes depending on drill size 


DEPT. SMS and web thickness. Handles all size drills. Special type automatic power feed 
FOR FREE insures a predetermined drilling time per hole. Definite output per man-hour 
SAMPLES 


can be established. Write today for Free 3-color catalog. 


OTHER 
PORTABLE MACHINES 
BY RACINE 


k& Ci wa HYDRAULICS & MACHINERY, INC. ° 
2038 Albert Street— Racine, Wis. % RACINE 4 











s 
s 
Inc - wo\s 
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(lO SO Many jobs. 


eee because 
they’re custom-built 
to fit the job! 


On-highway trucks, buses 


fa 
a 


Industrial locomotives, 
~ — eranes, shovels 








* 


-— iz} N h Drilling rigs, centrifugal pumps, 


$4 


TES peta = 


generator sets 


Earthmovers, Varo 8x |e 


tere 


ZG; 


off-highway trucks 





Work boats, pleasure craft 


Logging yarders and loaders, . f Ka 
crawler tractors ; 


Lightweight, high-speed Diesels (50-550 hp) 


Jor these and many other uses 


Oy) 
Diesel power by ;-.\ 
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eee because they’re 


BUILT NOT ONCE BUT TWICE 


Need rugged power? Then you need lightweight, 
high-speed Cummins Diesels, custom-built to fit your needs. 
Each engine is built twzce. It’s assembled, run-in tested, 









disassembled and inspected, then reassembled and tested 
again. Consider Cummins’ craftsmanship; the exclu- 
sive Cummins fuel system; our efficient and expanding 
parts and service organization. These all add up to 
minimum “‘down-time’’, more power and profit for 


the user. See your Cummins Dealer. 


JUNE, 1952 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Export: Cummins Diesel Export Corporation e Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. e Cable: Cumdiex 



















There are Three Basic Types of Mechanical Tamping: 


| \\ “BRUTE FORCE” to ram ballast into 








| \ place. 
| ee | "PERSUASION to urge ballast into 
| place. 


“FORCEFUL PERSUASION" which 


combines pressure not pounding 

action— and vibration to give the uniform 
compaction as produced by the 

| 


cy hig Bee Age® | ". ti) PILL. oo spans 
' aye. x, eget ie 4 Ld 
frusess 4 mil ‘a 
ounte aol 
eneenaee= nd horizontal _ 
i sta 
ord thru ; 
° t 
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THE MATISA EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
224 South Michigan Blvd. * Chicago 4, Illinois 



















ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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...a@ resume of Net income of the Class | roads for March and the first three months of 

current events this year was steady to improved as compared with 1951, according to 
estimates of the Bureau of Railway Economics, Association of American 

throughout the Railroads. For March the estimated net income was $51 million, compared 

railroad world with $54 million in the same month last year. For the first three months the 
estimated net income was $142 million, compared with $106 million last 
year. 





* 

The net railway operating income of the Class | railways from freight 
service in 1951 totaled $1,623.8 million, an increase of $76.1 million, or 
4.9 per cent, over that of 1950, according to figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This is a peak for this figure since the commission first began 
separating net railway operating income between freight and passenger 
service in 1936. On the other hand passenger service in 1951 showed a 
deficit of $681.6 million, the largest since compilation of these figures was 
started. 











. 

Actual deliveries of new domestic freight cars in April totaled 7,403, 
compared with 8,159 last March and 8,274 in April 1951, according to a 
joint announcement of the American Railway Car Institute and the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. 














. 
A _freight-car production program, which contemplates the building of 
11,000 cars per month for the 21-month period from next October 1 to 
re) July 1, 1954, has been approved by the Defense Transportation Adminis- 
tration. It also provides for the building of 11,875 cars per month during 

the subsequent 12 months from July 1, 1954, to July 1, 1955. 

ce) a 

The proposed fourth-quarter program of allocations for the railroads 
calls for 33,000 freight cars, 1,021 locomotive units, 100 passenger cars 
fb and 450,000 tons of rails. This program was drafted by the Defense Trans- 
port Administration and has been approved by the Railroad Equip- 
ment Division of the National Production Authority. Latest report, however, 























= is that the rail allotment has been reduced to 387,000 tons. 
# 

The $2 per diem rate, which was recently approved by railroad sub- 
scribers to Car Service Rules, became effective on May 1. Applicable on 
cars in the United States, it represents an increase of 25 cents over the 
former rate of $1.75. 

* 
f Air-travel accidents in 1951 caused fatalities at the rate of 13 per billion 
é passenger-miles, which was more than three times the railroad rate of 4.16, 





according to figures compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Railroads may now spend up to $2,500 on ‘‘minor capital additions" 
without authority from the Defense Transport Administration and National 
Production Authority, i.e., without filing CMP-4C applications. This limit, 
supplanting the former limit of $750, was established in an amendment to 
NPA's order, M-73, which governs acquisition of maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies, as well as minor capital additions. 

. 

The Pennsylvania's Broad Street Station in Philadelphia has been aban- 
doned and this historic structure is now being demolished, along with the 
elevated track structure known as the ‘‘Chinese Wall,’’ which extends from 
the station to the Schuylkill River. Trains formerly using the old station are 
being handled at the Broad Street Suburban Station or at Pennsylvania 
Station—30th Street. 








. 

Thirty-Minute longer schedules between New York and Chicago for the 
‘Twentieth Century Limited’’ and the ‘‘Commodore Vanderbilt’’ of the New 
York Central went into effect on April 27 coincident with inauguration of 
daylight saving time. The change is expected to ‘‘contribute greatly to 
riding comfort and dependability.” 





® 

A five-year $53 million expansion program for the Western Pacific was 
recently announced by President F. B. Whitman. Some of the items include 
$836,000 for maintenance of way work equipment, $4,740,000 for diesel 
locomotives, $9,763,000 for new and heavier rail, $1,560,000 for ballast, 
and $22,795,000 for freight cars and ailied equipment. 

° 

Continuing a trend noted by some operators as early as February, high- 
way truck traffic declined during April. Tonnage losses of 15 per cent or 
more have been reported by many operators at a time when there is nor- 
mally a traffic upswing. 














a 

Highway trucks having single-axle loads of 22,400 lb. cause 6.4 times 
as much cracking of concrete pavements as trucks having axle loads of 
18,000 Ib. This was one of the many findings from tests recently conducted 
in Maryland under official auspices. !n general the tests demonstrated that 
serious damage is caused to pavements by trucks having excessive axle 
loads. 





* 

ALSO WORTH NOTING—Application for a 10 per cent increase in pas- 
senger fares has been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission by a 
group of Western railroads, headed by the Missouri Pacific and the South- 
ern Pacific . . . The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen is considering asking 
for another wage increase . . . The Senate has passed a bill to liberalize 
the benefit provisions of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act . . . 
J. Haden Alldredge has been elected Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, succeeding John L. Rogers who has retired from membership 
on the commission . . . The Western Maryland is the latest addition to the 
growing list of roads that have passed the 100-year mark. 
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‘‘many happy returns’’ for years to come from your 
newest Johns-Manville Flexstone Built-Up Roof 


‘ie FLEXSTONE* ASBESTOS BUILT-UP ROOF 
recently installed on the Hagerstown Engine 
House shown below will be on hand to remind 
the Western Maryland of its 100th birthday for 
many years hence. 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SOHNS-MANVILLE 


eesenaneneel 









Johns-Manville . 


For a Flexstone Roof is designed for just the 
type of rugged service it will get around a rail- 
road yard ... it is designed to last for years and 
years under the hottest sun... under freeze and 
thaw ... wind and rain... smoke and cinders— 
and it is designed to withstand such gruelling 
service with little or no upkeep expense! 


Flexstone Built-Up Roofs assure long years of 
dependable service under such conditions. Made 
of time-defying asbestos, each ply is a built-up 
flexible covering of stone that won’t dry out, yet 
needs no protective coating. A Flexstone Roof is 
not only weatherproof, but fireproof and rotproof 
as well. And because it is smooth-surfaced, it 
permits even, efficient drainage at all times. 

Why not send for booklet BU-51A on J-M 
Flexstone Built-Up Roofs—the roof that starts 
with Jow initial cost and gives years of service at 


the lowest possible maintenance. Address Johns- 
Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. 


94 YEARS OF SERVICE 
TO TRANSPORTATION 





®RODUCTS 
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& new grade, with new ballast was recently constructed by the Spokane, 
ortland and Seattle Railroad near Yellepit, Washington. The ballast is 
34"’ to 214" crushed quarry rock with new, 115-Ib. rail and 24 ties to the 


4 
vanel. This track, having been tamped by another method before, was 


~~ ee <7. - 
' tied 
being smoothed with the Pullman-Standard Power Ballaster. During this 
operation the Power Ballaster averaged three-quarters of a mile per d. y of 
six hours actual operating time... 660 feet of smoothing production 
tamping per hour! 


‘riple-Action Compaction is one secret of the 
-ower Ballaster’s abilityto produce better, longer- 
asting track. Left: The drop-head assembly 
ipplies tamping force equally to all tamping bars 
nd delivers 36 complete tamping strokes a 
ninute. A free-falling drop-head combined with 
am action provides a tamping force which pro- 
rressively increases throughout the tamping stroke 
nd tie-tamping cycle and produces maximum 
vallast compaction under the tie. A readily made 
djustment regulates the depth reached by the 
ower Ballaster’s controlled compaction—ap- 


EONS 
nn 2 we. Broce 
plies maximum comeian “oo exactly w where 
wanted. That’s why no production tamper today 
can equal the Power Ballaster’s production effi- 
ciency and quality in smoothing surfacing work. 
Upper Right: Because the Power Ballaster has 32 
tamping bar positions and five different sizes of 
quickly interchangeable tamping bars, the Power 
Ballaster: (a) is a universal machine, (b) pro- 
duces a “squared” under-tie-and-rail area of com- 
paction fully meeting A.R.E.A. specifications, and 
uses the method specified by the A.R.E.A. Lower 
Right: Diagram shows triple-action compaction. 


N. S. WESTERGARD, Assistant to General 
Manager, Spokane, Portland and Seattle Ry. 
tells about another important feature of the 
Power Ballaster tamping—one of the factors 
which makes Power Ballasted track last longet 
—cost less. (see next page) 


SUBS EIEDIARY 


ROAD & TRACK EQUIPMENT DIVISION PULLMAN: 


BIRMINGHAM « PITTSBURGH *¢ NEW YORK * WASHINGTON & SAN FRANCISCO?79 EAST ADAMS 
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Pullman-Standard POWER BALLASTER 


Railroad inspection after three, four, and five years of heavy daily traffic has 
proved that Power Ballasted track has longer lasting qualities and requires less 
rework. Experience has also demonstrated that for production economy, 

speed and performance, you can’t beat the Pullman-Standard Power Ballaster. 
It produces under-tie-and-rail area compaction to A.R.E.A. standards 

and by the methods specified by A.R.E.A. 


on the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry 


The superior operating performance and work quality of the Power Ballaster is the 
result of Pullman-Standard’s continuing development and improvement program. 
Tamping operations of the Ballaster under all types of ballast and raise conditions 
are field-studied each work season by Pullman-Standard engineers. The collected 
field data and observations become the base for new design features and new 
labor-reducing gang line-ups. Thus, the Power Ballaster has the highest established 
equipment availability and life; the lowest maintenance and labor requirements, 
and the highest production rate of any production tamper available today. 


=? Minimizes track settlement 


iction 
















You don’t have to wonder what the Pullman-Standard Power Ballaster could 

do for you. You can find out exactly what money-and-time-saving advantages it 

can give you, while it’s tamping your own ballast. You can find out in one 

of these four ways: (1) outright purchase; (2) rental for 90 days, with option to 
buy (with all rental payments applied to the purchase price); (3) straight rental for 
a minimum period of three months; (4) deferred quarterly payments over a period 
of 1 to 3 years. The rentals and deferred payments are established at substantially 
less than the realizable savings accruing during the payment periods. 


“When we use the POWER 
BALLASTER for 0’—3” raises 
(such as is the case in smooth- 
ing operations), we have been 
unable to measure any post-tamping track settle- 
ment. When we use the POWER BALLASTER for 
raises of 8’’ or more, we find that track settlement, 
Over a period of years, runs a maximum of 1” or less 
and that it is uniform. We ascribe this uniformity 
and negligible settlement to the fact that the POWER 
BALLASTER’S 32 tamping bar positions directly 






, } 
enera: 


ye = address the tie and tamp with a three directional, 
oe progressively increasing force. Since uniform and 
factors minimum settlement, following raising and smooth- 
longes ing operations, are the vital factors of long track 
ct page) life, we consider these features of POWER BAL- 


LASTER production tamping to be most important.” 


PULLMAN inc. 








Here's what YOU can expect from your POWER BALLASTER: 
® Maximum Use of Track Time 
® Easy Operation and Maintenance 


® Universal Application — 
Versatile Production 


® Longer Lasting Track 


® More Production— 
Lower Labor Requirement 


® Long Equipment Life 


Your Assurance: PULLMAN-STANDARD has been one of the great U.S. railroad 
equipment suppliers for 73 years; its time proven integrity and reliability are 
behind the POWER BALLASTER to protect your equipment investment and to 
assure a factory stand-by of spare parts and continuing factory service. 


Write for Booklet 
containing complete detailed engineering data and 
operating facts about the POWER BALLASTER, 


You are cordially invited to visit the 
Pullman-Standard Industrial Showroom when in Chicago, 


STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. - CANADA: THE HOLDEN CO., LTD., MONTREAL ® TORONTO * WINNIPEG * VANCOUVER 
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aon mol the Life of Your Bridge Ties 


Ve with KOPPERS 
TIE-SEALING 
COMPOUND 


@ Railroad ties take a beating. partic- 
ularly bridge ties. And they are expen- 
sive to replace. That’s why, at the first 
sign of splits. checks or cracks. Koppers 
Tie-Sealing Compound should be ap- 
plied. 

This specially-processed coal-tar coat- 
ing fills in and seals up openings . . . 
retards their spread . . . protects ties 
against decay . . . reduces fire hazard 

. increases service life by an estimated 
KOPPERS TIE-SEALING COMPOUND protects these bridge ties against premature failure caused Sto 10 years, . 


by splitting, checking or cracking. Covering of fine stone is an armor against fire. 


th 


Use Koppers Tie-Sealing Compound on your railroad system. Details and price information on request. KOPPE RS 


VW 7 





KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Tar Products Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


é“LOKTITE 


NUTS 










PROLONG THE LIFE OF 
SWITCH POINTS 


, will prolong the life 
s of the point many 


in yards and termi- 
nals, without delays 
S-acaused by sharp || 


ai wheel flanges climb- | 





ing on worn points. 


| Specify Lewis Loktite Speed Holding Nut 
A full width is maintained on the head of the rail next to | 2 for positive lock . . . no other nut re- 
quired. Equals tensil strength of bolt. 
Trimmed sides provide a close wrench tion lock. 
fit. For Double-Life, fewer replacements, 
specify Hot-Dip Galvanized finish! 


the guard, resulting in continued good fit for the point, 
eliminating chipping of the point. 


Order now to insure these savings for your railroad. 


THE Q AND Cc Co. | usta- BOLT & NUT COMPANY 

59 E. Van Buren St. 90 West Street 611 Olive St. | ZL 504 Malcoim Ave. S. E. 
| 
| 


| See your Lewis representative, or contact factory for further details. 


Chicago 5 New York 6 St. Louis 1 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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Side view, reduced, 
showing areas of fric- 
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Imagine doing this job 
with any other machine 





































than a 


GRADALL 
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Gradall does a fast, neat job in cleaning up and loading cin- 
ders which constantly accumulate between and outside the rails. 


LEANING CINDERS from track and 
between ties is customarily a manual 
job—laborious and time taking. The 
multi-purpose Gradall with its unique 
arm-action and controlled down pres- 
sure makes it possible to do this costly 
'job by machine—doing it cleaner and 
safer than with any other earth-handling 
machine—doing it faster and far cheaper 
than by hand. 





Gradall’s remarkable arm-action packs plenty of power and provides, Gradall’ ‘Li sie ! 
for the operator, amazing accuracy and precision that avoids any radalls versatility, positive control, 


damage to rails, ties or tie plates. and full hydraulic action, make it an 
ideal machine for railroad maintenance 
service. It works well in close quarters 
—around poles, signal standards and 
MASH“ MOTORS | . en Bae bases—under low-hanging wires and 
lw * ceilings. Interchangeable attachments for 
many different jobs are available in 

standard and special designs. 


i cme NE 


To get all the facts about the multi- 
purpose Gradall, see your nearest Gradall 
Distributor, or write The Warner & 
Swasey Company, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 








A quick change of an attachment—a matter of minutes—and the 
Gradall is digging a neat drainage ditch between tracks. 





ONE MACHINE DOES ALL THESE 
RAILROAD MAINTENANCE JOBS 







DIVISION OF Mipbimpte | 








& 
@ Sloping and Grading @ Cleaning Tracks and Road Beds SWASEY 
@ Widening Cuts and Fills @ Excavating Cleveland 
@ Restoring Embankments @ Trenching and Backfilling Gradall Distributors 


@ Ripping and Loading Old Pavement in over 60 principal cities in the 
United States and Canada 











- 


GRADALL-THE ‘Wukti-Purpose MACHINE FOR OFF-TRACK MAINTENANCE 
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TRACK CLEARING 
WITH 





Right-of-way is quickly opened as the HT4 
easily and surely cleans the track of con- 
crete chunks. One man controls over 6,000 
pounds of lifting power plus 9,500 pounds 
of pushing power to crowd the rugged 
bucket full of debris from the demolished 
overpass. The HT4 can work close to struc- 
tures with complete safety . . . has low 
overall height for places where clearance 
is at a minimum— is designed to fit all the 
requirements of railroad construction and 
maintenance. 

Ask your ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Dealer for com- 
plete details on TRAXCAVATOR’s low- 
cost railroading abilities... or write direct. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Ill. 


TRACKSON 


A SUBSIDIARY OF CATERPILLAR 
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FULFILLS THE NEED FOR A COMPLETE LINE OF 
TOTALLY ENCLOSED, OUT-DOOR, SINGLE PUMPING UNITS 





20-35-50 
92-200 
GPM SIZES 


For fast, clean, loading and unloading of petroleum products and other liquids 

up to 11,000 $.S.U. Ideal for installing out of doors without protection of 

any kind. 

Reduce your pumping time with these big, rugged units. Built to take it. 
1. A complete range of 5. Viking valve on pump 


sizes. See capacities head (Optional). 
CUISTANDING listed at left above. 6. Extra lon stuffing box 
FEATURES: 2. New, oil - tight, cast on pump. Leck re- 


iron gear case. No sistant 








leak ge. . 
3. Radial bearing for 7- Speed and capacity 
pump shaft on 200 gpm range av ilable for eacs 

size. Bronze bushed size pump. 
} sizes. 8. Five bai! -ceck grease 
IKING 4. Stainless steel pump cups. (Other style 
bearing for smaller Grease fittings option- 
t Ath amon suet | shaft. No rusting. al.) 


For complete information, send for ‘ree bulletin 
SP-223CY tod:y. 


Kk} Pump Company 
Tite | Cedar Falls, lowa 






“/4e IMPROVED 


BAUER 


the FINEST in 
RAIL ANCHORS! 


Write for complete information 


MID-WEST FORGING & MANUFACTURING CO. 


General Offices: 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois « Mfg. Plant, Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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Untreated tracks. 
Photo taken in August 


NEW 
DU PONT 





80% 





One spray of CMU 
in April did this 





WEED KILLER 


KEEPS GROUND BARE OF ALL VEGETATION 








Here is a new effective way to keep weed growth out of ballast, 
switches, sidings, firebreaks and yards. New Du Pont 80°, CMU 
Weed Killer destroys grass, broadleafed weeds and other vegeta- 
tion. And one application does the job for as long as a year! 


This effective new chemical weed killer is absorbed by the roots, 
and gives thorough results. Tests throughout the United States and 
Canada have shown conclusively that CMU Weed Killer really 
keeps the ground bare. It’s ideal to protect all kinds of outdoor 
railway installations, and reduce fire and maintenance problems. 


Du Pont CMU has other advantages, too. It is non-volatile, so 


there’s less danger of spray drift damage. It is non-flammable and 
non-corrosive. 





On Rights-Of-Way 


AMMATE® KEEPS BRUSH 
DOWN WITH 
FEWER SPRAYS 


For lower-cost brush control, 
‘“‘Ammate’”’ Weed Killer is ideal. 
Many users report ‘““Ammate’”’ 
sprays once every five years con- 
trol brush along their rights-of- 
way. Thus it is possible for main- 
tenance crews to cover more 
ground more economically. 


‘“‘“Ammate”’ does not leave soil 
unproductive, so grass and low 
growth come back to control ero- 
sion. It’s non-flammable, non-vol- 
atile. For further details, write to 
Du Pont. 








Get this free leaflet on uses of new Du Pont 80°; ** 005 Bog 

CMU Weed Killer. For full details on CMU as well as / CMu | 

“Ammate”’ and other Du Pont weed and brush killers, eee | 

write Du Pont, Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 5031 Du Pont =~ | 

Bidg., Wilmington, Delaware. pe ~~ | 
* * * 


DU PONT CHEMICALS FOR THE FARM INCLUDE: 
Fungicides: PARZATE* (Liquid and Dry), FERMATE,* ZERLATE,* Copper-A (Fixed Copper), 
SULFORON* and SULFORON*-X Wettable Sulfurs ... Insecticides: DEENATE* DDT, MARLATE* 
Methoxychlor, LEXONE* Benzene Hexachloride, KRENITE* Dinitro Spray, EPN 300 Insecticide, 
Calcium Arsenate, Lead Arsenate ... Weed and Brush Killers: AMMATE,* 2,4-D, TCA and 2,4,5-T 


REG. U.s. PaT. OFF. 


... Also: Du Pont Cotton Dusts, Du Pont Spreader Sticker, PARMONE* Fruit Drop Inhibitor, and oO) ny, fi 8 — 
“a Ce entrap osigbe 150% NAmnDIVersary 


* REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


On all chemicals always follow directions for application. Where warning or caution statements on 
use of the product are given, read them carefully. 


Better Things for Better Living 


Listen to Du Pont’s “Cavalcade of America’ —NBC—Tuesday Nights eee through Chemistry 
Railway Engineering «i Maintenance For additional information, use postcard. pages 599-600 JUNE, 1952 
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SERVICE MORE TRACK 
IN LESS TIME 
FOR LESS MONEY - - 
WITH SPEEDY, EASY - OPERATING 
RTW DRILLS AND GRINDERS 


Low-cost low manpower RTW Drills and Grinders speed up 
your maintenance work enable you to keep rails ship- 
shape without crowding your track gangs and save you 
money to boot! 


Two popular RTW maintenance machines are shown below— 
others available also give you labor-saving advantages at 
substantial savings. 











RTW’'S MODEL P-43 POWER TRACK DRILL gives you 60-second drilling 
quick, accurate drill-leveling easy-acting, easily-controlled 
screw feed easy-handling (aluminum castings keep weight down 


to 125-Ibs quick on and /off-rail action chuck jaws that) 
take beaded bits up to 1'2” and automatically stay open when chuck 
is loosened 








RTW’S MODEL P-44 PORTABLE FLEXIBLE SHAFT GRINDER is designed 
to give you added savings in labor and costs when you lay new track 
or repair old 


Grinder’s 360° swivel engine mount prevents short bends and kinking 
of flexible shaft clutch assembly in the engine protects shaft from 
overload three position wheel clears switches and crossovers easily 

light and compact, it gets on and off the track fast . Quickly 
adaptable for cuxiliary equipment: Straight Wheel Hand Piece, Angle 
Hand Picce for Cup Wheel, Cross Grinder Guide and Track Drill. 


Write today for further information on the P-44 Portable 
Flexible Shaft Grinder, the P-43 Power Track Drill and 
other easy-to-operate RTW equipment. 





PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


3207 KENSINGTON AVE., 


Representing 


Wayer Impactors 
Willson Goggles 

C-F Welding Positioners Wright Air Saws 
Northwestern Motor Cars Woodings-Verona Tools 
THOR Electric Tools @s471 


Burro Cranes 
C-F Lifters 


CONCRETE 


/ SIGNAL 
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PILES: PIERS: POSTS - COLUMNS 


COST-LESS 


When You FORM With 


§ onotubes. ; 


PAT. APP. FOR 
: LAMINATED FIBRE TUBING 


Easy to handle and 
store, cut to lengths 
on the job. Sonotubes 
have wide use in rail- 
road construction and 
maintenance for the 
inexpensive forming 
of concrete piers and 
columns, 3" to24’’I.D. 
Up to 24’ high. 
















Sonoco Propucts Company 


Construction Products Division 


MARTSVILLE.S C MYSTIC. CONN GARWOOD.N J BRANTFORD ONT 


WATER 


FROM THE GROUND 
BELOW YOU 

















ln single or multiple units, Layne well and pump 
installations produce tremendous quantities of 
water at extra low cost. High efficiency design- 
ing, precision building and advanced methods of 
installation make Layne wells and pumps a highly 
practical and fully justified investment. Layne 
does the job complete; drills the wells, furnishes 
all casing, shafting, pumps, motors ‘and sand 
screen, After complete testing, the system is de- 
livered to you in perfect operating order. 


For further information, catalogs 
and engineering data, address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 


Loe 
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WATER SUPPLY 
WELLS & PUMPS 
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9 good reasons for specifying 


TIMKEN’ tapered roller bearings 


. 


26 TYPES. Because Timken® bearings are 
made in 26 types, you get exactly the right 
tapered roller bearing for your job. 





MICRO-INCH FINISH. With help of the 


profilograph, which measures surface 
irregularities to a millionth of an inch, 
the Timken Company has developed a 
bearing finish of micro-inch accuracy. 


RIB OF CONE maintains roller alignment, 
prevents skewing, assures maximum 
bearing capacity. 


No other tapered roller bearing gives you all the advantages you get with 
Timken bearings. Be sure every tapered roller bearing you use carries the name 
“Timken”, the trade-mark of The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 
6, Ohio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, Ont. Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”. 


NOT JUST ABALL NOT JUST A ROLLER 
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THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 


A 


SOFT STEEL CAGE separates the rollers in 
Timken tapered roller bearings and pre- 
vents scuffing. 


5850 SIZES. If you need a tapered roller 
bearing smaller around than your finger 
or as large as 714%” in diameter, you can 
get it from The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company. 





— | 


PRECISION MANUFACTURE makes possible 
bearings with a maximum runout toler- 
ance of less than 75 millionths of an inch. 


BEARING TAKES RADIAL 


For additional information, use postcard, pages 599-600 


AND THRUST 





TOUGH INSIDE—HARD OUTSIDE. Case car- 
burizing of rollers and races gives a wear- 
resistant surface, shock-resistant core. 





WE MAKE OUR OWN STEEL. Because 
Timken bearings are made of special 
alloy steel, produced in the Timken 
Company’s own mills, they have extra 
strength and wear resistance. 





GENEROUS RADIUS on the inside diam- 
eter of Timken bearing cones permits 
greater shaft strength. 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
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ith D Tournapul 
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Hou much o: your 


maintenance budget did you 
spend last year for work train 
service plus wasted waiting time 
while work crews watched the 
trains go by? Add in, too, the time 
for loading and unloading, time for blocking to take crawlers 
over tracks, time shovels sit idle while waiting for trucks or cars. 


Estimate your productive percentage and you'll see why more 
and more lines are putting high-speed, off-track D Roadster 
Tournapulls on their earthmoving jobs. 


One man drives this load-haul-and-spread earthmover anywhere, 
anytime. The big rubber tires travel by any route . . . along the 
tracks, over trestles, across yards . 


the back roads . 
ditch. The scraper bowl easily carries tools, supplies, and extra 


. on the paved highway or 
. across fields, along the fence, or along the 


fuel supply. And, D Tournapull travels at speeds to 28 m.p.h. 


attachments 


For small scattered jobs, the “D” self-loads around 5 yards per 
trip as a “one-man” dirtmover. When you have volume yardage 
to move, you bring in a fleet of your D Roadsters, and use a 
pusher to heap in 7-yard capacity loads. Or, these Tournapulls 
can work in pairs, push-loading each other with attached 
LeTourneau, front-mounted dozer blades. 


Whatever your loading method, this is the fastest, handiest off- 
road maintenance tool ever to hit the railroad field. It will 
save you more time and more money on dirtmoving assignments 
than any equipment you’ve ever put on your budget. Why 
not investigate? We'll arrange for a demonstration on your 
Division so you can really see what the “D” can do for you! 
Send for descriptive bulletin . . . there is no obligation. 


r.c. LeTOURNEAU, inc. 


Peoria, Illinois 





** Trademark 
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Cutting new berm ditches for Penn- 


sylvania RR, between Thorndale and Morrisville, 


Pa., D Tournapull self-loaded 4.5 pay yds. of 
root-matted clay in 120 ft. Average loading time: 
54 sec. “‘D” cut ditch out of bank at high area, 
hauled 1400 ft. on same side of track, then spread 
to build up bank in low area. Average speed 
throughout the 2800-foot cycle was 16.5 m.p.h. 
On basis of 50-minute efficiency, unit moved 15.7 


loads or 70.6 pay yards per hour. 


Improving drainage along 53 miles 
of main tracks for Class One Railroad on Illinois 
Division, ‘‘D’’ cut back banks 8 to 12 fft., then 
excavated wide, sloping ditch. Rig easily made 
sharp, 90° turns in confining area . . . hauled 700 
ft. . . . climbed grades to 25%. D Tournapull’s 
ability to produce, even in wet, soft clay and gum- 
bo, earned this comment from Job Superintendent: 
“Best production tool we have — really moves 


yardage, especially on long hauls.” 





of an hou 





On grading job, near Compton, Calif., 
2 “D's” teamed up to move 30,000 cu. yds. sandy 
loam for Contractor $. A. Cummings. One “D” was 
equipped with bulldozer blade; together they self- 
loaded and push-loaded an average of 5 pay yds. 
in Y2 minute . . . completed a typical 450’ cycle, 
including grading, in average of 3 minutes. 





Building new siding for reading Rail- 
read, near Harrisburg, a Pennsylvania contractor 
teamed his “‘D” with a 93 h.p. pusher. Tournapull 
has capacity for loading 7 cu. yds. 4-wheel air 
brakes give operator safe control on adverse am | 
grades and winding roads. Low-pressure tires do = 
net trip or damage automatic signal connections. bre = 2 Shag 

eg Teurnepell—Trodemark op. %, Pot. OF. DP-OF-RR 1 ate 


eg 


LETOURNEAL 


Send now to: R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, Illinois 
Tell us more about 7-yd., 122 h.p. D Tournapull . . . Also data on: 


(CD 16-yd. “Cc” 
CJ 272-yd. “A” 
CL 42-yd. “A” 
|_| interchangeab' 
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SAVE MONEY. 
All along the road 





WITH 


HOMELITE 


Dual Purpose 


GENERATORS 


Important savings in maintenance costs are being made these 
days with lighter weight, more efficient, less troublesome high 
cycle tools. And the power in back of it all is the Homelite Dual 


Purpose Generator ...the first generator of its kind ever de- 
veloped. 


Small and compact... easily carryable...this gasoline-engine- 
driven generator gives you high cycle power any place you need 
it, any place on the road. It gives you all the power you need to 
operate such high cycle tools as grinders, wrenches, drills and 
chain saws. What's more, it will also give you all the power you 
need to operate floodlights or standard 110 volt power tools. 


One demonstration will convince you that Homelite Dual 
Purpose Generators will help to speed maintenance work and 


cut maintenance costs... all along the road. Write and we'll 
demonstrate, free. 


For operating Homelite Electric Chain Saws. 


Manufacturers of Homelite 


ra 
ail 
Carryable Pumps * Generators = ‘Hom E LJ ‘ E 
S 


Blowers * Chain Saws Stesnes CORPORATION 
1407 RIVERDALE AVENUE ¢ PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 
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WINTER WORK far Vi) aut 
“WEED ConTROL action “//)°” 


Left: —Nalco Weed Control Laboratory screenin 
experiments provide ideal growth conditions fe 
weeds and grasses . . . show new, better ways 

provide complete weed control on your right-of-wa 


Below : — Tropical outdoor grass and weed plots gi 
Nalco Weed Control Chemicals severest tests und 
actual fast-growing conditions. 





New weed and brush control chemicals are 


thoroughly proved in Nalco’s year-around research and development program. 


Laboratory screening and test plot observations must demonstrate their effectiveness 


. . . before they are ready for your right-of-way. 


Results of successful Nalco developments benefit railroads by achieving more 
thorough kill of all vegetation, marked delay in regrowth, and greater application 
safety ... All, in the long run, leading to better vegetation control at less outlay 


of time and money. 


Nalco spray cars are available for both brush and weed spraying on railroads using 


tank car lots of Nalco weed or brush control chemicals. Write for details today. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 
6191 W. 66th Place e Chicago 38, Illinois 


Canadian inquiries should be addressed to 
Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 
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SUNDER, ALL COMDITIONS j 


HIGH, LOW OR MEDIUM LIFTS—ANY TYPE OF BALLAST RANGING FROM 
SAND TO THE LARGEST ROCK NORMALLY USED—REGULAR OUT-OF-FACE 
SURFACING IN WHICH LITTLE OR NO NEW BALLAST IS SPREAD. 





































And here is one of the basic reasons for its unmatched versatility, its unrivaled and constantly 

high efficiency: The Jackson comes shipped with three sets of quickly interchangeable tamping blades — 
each designed to provide, under a specific range of conditions, the very maximum production of 
highest quality track at minimum cost. For instance: In medium to high lifts and in all kinds of 

ballast, the 6-inch blades with 11/16 x 6-inch tips will tuck the ballast away faster and better than 

their companion blades with % x 6-inch tips. The latter, however, are more effective when 
the lift falls below moderate, but equal to or greater than the maximum ballast size. 
These % x 6-inch blades are equally effective in lifts lower than maximum 


ballast size, where graded ballast is used having sufficient fines to fill the voids. 
NCH BLADE WITH 


And for low lift operations of 0 to 2'2-inches, to which no other on-track 
4 x 4-INCH TIP 


™~ tamper is adaptable, it’s the % x 4-inch tipped blades that permit the 
“ag Jackson to save you plenty of time and money. No other machine 
: in this category can be adjusted to insure greatest eff- 


ciency under all conditions. Why not try a Jackson 
6-INCH BLADE WITH 


% x 6-INCH TIP Multiple on your own track, on a sane rental 


hy basis if desired? We are confident, if you do, 
\ that you will realize it’s cheaper to own 
them than to do without them. 


6-INCH BLADE WITH 
11/16 x 6-INCH TIP 
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CUDINCTON, MICH. 
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June 1, 1952 


Dear Readers: 


Effective with this issue we are inaugurating a new and additional service to 
our readers, which we hope will prove of interest and value to you. I refer to the 
"NEWS NOTES..." which you will find printed on tinted stock on pages 543 and 544. I 
thought you might be interested in having a brief account of our reasons for 
introducing this feature. 


tantly To begin with, it is necessary to point out that Maintenance is a highly 
jes — specialized magazine in that it deals only with the problems of a particular group 
of railroad men. Consequently, everyone of the regular departments — editorials, 
ion of feature, What's the Answer, Products of Manufacturers, and News of the Month — 
nds of is comprised solely of material of particular interest to this group. In fact, as 
most of you know, Maintenance is the only magazine in existence that is published 
r than exclusively in the interests of engineering and maintenance officers. In short 
it is your magazine. 
when 
t size, At the same time we recognize that, as railroad men, you are interested in 
, and concerned with railroad developments which are outside your immediate sphere 
imum of activities. I am thinking particularly of happenings or trends that have a 
id bearing on the welfare of the railroad industry generally, such as important 
Vor decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission, federal legislation affecting the 
-track railroads, earning reports (past and prospective) of the industry as a whole, 
H forecasts of carloadings, regulations involving the allocation of critical 
nit the materials to the carriers, etc. 
achine It is to keep you informed of such developments that we have introduced the 
st effi- "NEWS NOTES..." insert which will be a regular feature of each issue from now 
on. To the end that you will be able to obtain an over-all view of the current 
ickson railroad picture almost at a glance this feature will, as its name implies, consist 
rentol of relatively brief items, highlighting the developments. To assure that you will 
be able to find it easily the material will be printed on both sides of a single 
ou do, sheet of tinted stock and will be placed in the same general location in the front 
of the book each month. Finally, because we will want the news to be as up to date 
o own as possible it will be the last thing to be written before we go to press. 
them. 
We are inaugurating the "NEWS NOTES..." with the objective of rendering a 


more complete service to our readers. If you should find it of help in keeping 
abreast of major trends in the industry generally, our objective will have been 
realized. 


Yours Sincerely, 


Vierwiny Xt heir 


Editor 


MEMBERS: AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS AND ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 




















DEPTH 
HARDENED 














Manganese Steel 








Greater resistance to wear -- smoother riding -- greater _ 
strength and safety -- lower maintenance costs -ratente> — 


In 1936, after many years of pioneering by the 


RAMAPO AJAX Division of the AMERICAN 
BRAKE SHOE COMPANY on the development 
of an improved serviceable crossing design, the 
first installations of DEPTH HARDENED Manga- 


nese Steel Crossings were made. 


Our records indicate DEPTH HARDENING makes 
possible a one-third greater service life for Man- 
ganese Crossings by retarding the initial flow of 
metal at the corners and greatly deferring the 


time when welding repairs are necessary to insure 
smooth riding. 


RACOR INTEGRAL BASE design retards flange- 
way cracks by providing floors in castings with 
uniform walls. of reinforcement to produce the 
soundest castings possible. BRAKE SHOE labo- 
ratory and RACOR field engineering research 
has made this and other RACOR products the 
finest possible. | 


RACOR INTEGRAL BASE construction, DEPTH 
HARDENED can be supplied in Solid and Insert 
A.R.E.A. Crossing designs. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
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RAIL LUBRICATORS — 


DEPTH HARDENED — 
CROSSINGS 


es 


REVERSIBLE 
MANGANESE STEEL 


CROSSINGS 4 


MANGANESE STEEL 
GUARD RAILS 


RACOR REVERSIBLE DESIGN 


Depth Hardened 


Brake Shoe B-UViV\ Jem WP Pan han ie). 


109 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 2, Ill. 





....Specialists at getting 


RAILWAY MOTOR CARS 


AND WORK EQUIPMENT 


ON THE JOB 
COUNTS 


men, materials and machines 


on the job! 








It would seem safe to say that, wherever rails lead 
in America, some piece of Fairmont equipment is 
busy getting men, materials and machinery on the 
job. In faet. through the vears. Fairmont has secured 
such a unique reputation for itself in the field of 
maintenance transportation that over half the motor 
cars in use today bear the name Fairmont. And of all 
the motor cars that Fairmont produces for this impor- 
tant job, none speaks more clearly of Fairmont’s 
superb design. engineering and craftsmanship than the 


FAIRMONT RAILWAY MOTORS, 





























A5 Series C Gang Car. With four speeds in’ both 
reverse and forward, this rugged car is capable of pull- 
ing as many as 6 trailers. loaded with 120 men, at 
30 m.p.h. Its efficient four-cylinder, 30 h.p. engine, 
combined with its rugged, dependable construction, 
keeps fuel and operating costs at an absolute mini- 
mum. The A5 Series C Gang car can be adapted to 
virtually any hauling requirements, and performs 
to the world-famous Fairmont) standard—“‘Perform- 
ance on the Job Counts’—wherever it is used. 


INC., FAIRMONT, MINNESOTA 


MANUFACTURERS OF INSPECTION CARS, SECTION AND GANG CARS, HY-RAIL CARS, MOTOR CAR ENGINES, PUSH CARS AND 
TRAILERS, WHEELS, AXLES AND BEARINGS, MOWERS, BALLAST MAINTENANCE CARS, WEED BURNERS AND EXTINGUISHER 
CARS, DERRICK CARS, OIL SPRAY CARS, GROUTING OUTFITS, WEED SPRAY CARS, TIE SPRAYERS, TIE REMOVERS, TIE INSERTERS 
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Old Boiler Shop Begins Diesel Career in New Location 
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THESE GARDNER-DENVER 
WB COMPRESSORS — 
WHICH RECENTLY REPLACED 
OUTMODED COMPRESSORS 

AT A BUSY MIDWESTERN YARD — 
WERE SELECTED 

FOR MODERN, COST-SAVING 
ADVANTAGES SUCH AS THESE: 


Easy installation — completely assem- 
bled units require only piping and wir- 
ing connections—no special foundation 
—take up little floor space. 


Economical operation — water-cooled 
cylinders, free-flowing air passages, 
large area low-lift valves, and balanced 
design all help assure power saving 


efficiency. 


Low maintenance — selected mate- 
rials and quality construction features SINCE 1859 


—such as the large diameter, drop 

forged alloy steel crankshaft—assure GARDNER-DENVER 
years of dependable service with little 

more than routine maintenance. Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois 


In Canada: Gardner-Denver Company (Canada), Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Choose the WB for abundant, low-cost _— 


compressed air for yard facilities, shop 





service, relocation projects, etc. Write 





today for full details. 






THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 
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Service Tests — 
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Are We Making the Most of Them? 


The practice of making service tests to determine the eflicacy of new de- 
vices on materials is widely used by railroad engineering and maintenance 
officers. In considering this practice generally there are two principal ques- 
tions to be answered: 


(1) How long should a particular test be continued before a definite 
evaluation is made of the results? 


(2) What action should be taken to assure that advantage will be taken 
of the availability of new products that have proved their superiority in 
service tests? 

Obviously, there can be no categorical answer to the first question. The 
length of time the test should run will depend on many factors, such as the 
character of the product involved, the nature of the structure in which it is 
used and the conditions of service or wear to which it is subjected. Whatever 
the conditions may be for a specific test there is reason to believe a tendency 
exists to prolong the period of the test bevond the time actually required to 
reach at least fairly accurate conclusions regarding the performance of the 
product. Is it conceivable that this tendency is preventing the railroads from 
taking advantage of the services of many meritorious products? 


Perhaps of greater importance than the actual period of the test is that a 
definite decision be reached on this point at the time the installation is made. 
Otherwise the test may run on indefinitely with the prospect that it will be 
forgotten and the results never properly evaluated or used. Scattered here 
and there on the railways throughout the country, may be found signs or 
remnants of numerous long-forgotten service tests which conceivably could 
have resulted in material benefits to the roads if at least an approximate 
date had been established in each case on which the results were to be 
appraised. 

Coming now to the second question mentioned above, suppose a service 
test has proved that the product involved has definite advantages, what 
then? How many times does it happen that the findings are never put to 
actual use? Observation indicates that such is the outcome of a large per- 
centage of the service tests made by engineering and maintenance depart- 
ments. Perhaps the reason is the human failing to resist making changes in 
long established practices—a failing which, incidentally, is about the most 
important single factor impeding the march of progress. 





Perhaps the answer to this whole problem would be for each railroad to 
establish definite policies regarding the conduct of service tests and then to 
insist that they be carried out to the letter. Necessarily, it should be required 
that a formal report be prepared on the results of each test project. The 
existence of such a report in the record would be about as effective as any- 
thing in bringing about any desirable changes in practices that may be in- 
dicated by the results of the test. 


Service tests have long fulfilled a useful purpose on the railroads. How- 


ever, their usefulness would déubtless be greatly enhanced if the reasons for 


starting them in the first place were to be kept in mind at all times. 
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SOIL STABILIZATION — 
Growing in Its Importance to Railways 


MOST railway engineering officers have undoubtedly 
been aware of the fundamental research underway for 
a number of years seeking chemical methods of altering 
soil characteristics to serve better the needs of con- 
struction and maintenance engineers. These men may 
have become cognizant of the field tests and practical 
uses to which the results of this research have been put 
in constructing and maintaining roads, airports, and 
foundations of bridges and buildings. Some of these 
officers may also have assimilated enough authoritative 
information to talk intellige ntly about soil-cement roads, 
or even the phy sico-chemical properties of soils. 

But there is little evidence that railway engineers in 
general are keeping pace with the highway, airport and 
industrial builders in taking advantage of the benefits 
of chemical soil stabilization. Neither are they partici- 
pating to more than a minor extent in any of the funda- 
mental research work on soils being carried out. From 
the worth-while practical benefits being demonstrated 
by this research, it would appear that the time has 
come for railway men to realize that the soil on which 
they build their tracks, bridges and_ structures has 
chemical as well as physical properties and can be 
altered to suit their needs by adding other chemicals to 
it. 

Support for this contention is supplied by the discus- 
sions of “Chemical Soil Stabilization” starting on page 
588 in the What's the Answer section of this issue. 
One of these discussions points out that the availability 
of new chemicals, many of which were themselves de- 
veloped through research, has intensified further re- 
search into soil stabilization. It is through such concen- 
trated research that the main obstacle — high cost — to 
extensive railway use of chemical soil stabilizers can be 
overcome. At lower costs the railway use of chemicals 
to alter and control properties of soils has tremendous 
possibilities. They might aid in the construction of fills, 
stabilize slopes, strengthen weak subgrades, or control 
frost action. Even at present prices, they bear investiga- 
tion for injection into subgrades and for erosion control. 

The possibilities for saving money in the control of 
erosion with chemical soil conditions are enormous. For 
vears the railways have spent large sums to — 
the proper slopes for cuts and fills and afterward i 
maintaining them. They have tried scheme after scheme 
and have found few that would succeed every time at 
all locations. Slopes have been sodded and staked. They 


have been seeded with almost every known herbage 
from blue grass to kudzu. They have been coated with 
heavy lavers of cinders and rolled. None but the last 
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has proved entirely successful and now increased dieseli- 
zation has threatened the cheap supply of cinders. 

Pe thaps, at last, synthetic chemicals will save the day. 
In view of the worth-while practical benefits of such 
materials as demonstrated through research and by 
test, the railways should surely wait no longer; they 
should get on the chemical-soil-stabilization bandw agon 
now, at least to the extent of investigating the possibili- 
ties thoroughly. 


STATION SIGNS — 


Should Be Visible to Train Passengers 


THERE probably is nothing more exasperating to a trav- 
eler than not to know where he is. Everyone likes the 
comfortable feeling that comes from being master of his 
destiny without any uncertainty, yet the feeling of 
anxie ty is just what a stranger senses on some r valine 
where the brakemen fail to pronounce the name of the 
next station clearly and where station signs are not 
readily visible from trains. Station signs are supposed 
to be for the benefit of train passengers but in many 
instances it would appear that their main function is to 
satisfy the civic pride of the townspeople. 

Most railroads have standards re lating to the style, 
size and coloring of the letters that are ‘to be used on 
station signs, as well as prescribing that such signs be 
mounted at each end—and sometimes on the track 
side — of station buildings. But no particular considera- 
tion seems to have been given by some roads to the 
placement of these signs. Many are actually in recesses 
formed by wide eaves which obscure them from view 
unless the observer is almost at right angles to the 
signs. And this angle of vision is seldom obtained by 
passengers seated in cars. 

For the most part, however, the greatest fault in 
placing these signs stems from mounting them too high. 
On single-track lines, a traveler on the off-station side 
of a car frequently cannot even see the station, and, 
if he can, he sometimes finds the shades drawn so 
low on the windows of the stationside of the car that 
he cannot stoop low enough to see the sign. 

It should be significant that the station signs most 
easily observed by the passengers are those at tiny 
hamlets where the station name is shown on a board 
bolted crosswise to a post. These signs are usually only 
8 to 10 ft. high as compared with those on station build- 
ings at heights of 12, 14 and 16 ft. Also, the post signs 
are generally set some distance away from the track so 
that the time in which a passenger has to observe the 
name is lengthened to more than a glance. 

Much of a passenger's anxiety could be relieved by 
the railroads placing more signs at a station. This is a 
conclusion reached long ago by the urban transit lines 
and on these lines the passenger can only be carried a 
short distance past his proper destination. It is much 
more important for the passenger to know where he is 
on a railroad. 
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Old Baile Shop... 


Left—The boiler shop before it was dismantled at Minneapolis, Minn. 
Below—The same building as it appears today at Milwaukee, Wis. All 
structural members were marked for identification to aid reassembly 








Begins Diesel Career in New Location 


By dismantling an old shop build- 
ing at Minneapolis, Minn., and re- 
erecting it at Milwaukee, Wis., the 
Milwaukee road placed a heavy-re- 
pair diesel shop in service about a 
year earlier than would have been 
possible by ordering and waiting for 
the delivery of new material. 


e Ever have to build a structure that is urgently 
needed and wonder how you can get the steel and other 
material to do it in less than a year? That was the situa- 
tion that the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
faced when it wanted to build a heavy-repair diesel 
shop at Milwaukee, Wis., in 1951. The problem arose 
when it was learned that it would take about nine 
months to get delivery of the structural steel and from 
18 to 24 months to get delivery of an overhead crane. 

It was natural to think of utilizing any structure for- 
merly used for maintaining steam power for the new 
shop building, but, since Milwaukee is the main heavy- 
repair and maintenance shopping point on the system, 
all buildings there in steam locomotive service were still 
needed for repairing and maintaining the steam power 
still in use. In the Minneapolis terminal, however, there 
was an old steam locomotive boiler shop, 65 ft. by 200 
ft. in plan, which had now become superfluous. Hence, 
since it was not desirable to handle diesel repairs at that 
point, it was decided to dismantle that structure and 
re-erect it at Milwaukee, 335 miles distant. 

The road already had a shop in Milwaukee for han- 
dling the running repairs and general maintenance of its 
diesel locomotives. Since that shop contained a drop 
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table, it was decided not to install another one in the 
new heavy-repair shop. Whenever it became necessary 
to remove trucks from diesel units being shopped for 
heavy repairs, the trucks could be removed on the exist- 
ing drop table and the diesel units moved to the heavy- 
repair shop on track dollies. Also, since the Milwaukee 
already had a large electrical repair shop located near 
the existing diesel running repair shop and near the 
proposed site of the heavy-repair shop, it was decided 
to handle the repairs of generators, traction motors, and 
other electrical diesel equipment there instead of pro- 
viding space and equipment for electrical repairs within 
the new diesel shop. With this arrangement, the size 
of the relocated building more nearly sufficed for the 
purpose. 


Old Structure Dismantled 


The boiler shop building in Minneapolis, although 
built in 1913, was structurally sound. It consisted of a 
brick and steel building having a single high bay. Fenes- 
tration in the sidewalls was almost continuous. It also 
contained a much-needed overhead crane of 30 tons 
capacity. 

It was planned to reuse the entire building, and for 
the most part this was done. The overhead crane, all 
structural steel, lighting wiring and fixtures, roof venti- 
lators, and blast heaters were salvaged and re-used. But 
the roof deck was so badly damaged during the dis- 
mantling work, and so many of the window sash were 
broken, that these materials could not possibly be re- 
used for the new building. 

All steel members were marked as to their location 
beforé dismantling so that they could be re-assembled 
without difficulty. Dismantiing work was carefully car- 
ried out, rivets being knocked out where necessary and 
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Fab 


inspects dismantling work 
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foundation for the new structure was laid during the dismantling at Minneapolis, erection began as material arrived 


































the steel roof trusses being cut in half at the construc- 
tion joints to facilitate loading and transportation on 
cars. All steel was reconditioned by cleaning and paint- 
ing so that, when it arrived at its new erection site, its 
condition was almost as good as newly fabricated steel. 

The dismantling work was done by railway forces. It 
was started in April 1951 and was completed in five 
weeks. 


New Building Is Enlarged 


While the dismantling work was being carried out in 
Minneapolis, the foundation work—concrete piers and 
walls supported on creosoted timber piles—for the new 
structure was started in Milwaukee. The concrete 
foundation was carried up a little higher from the floor 
line in the relocated building than formerly to afford 
more headroom for the crane. Also, more room than 
that provided by the relocated structure was needed to 
provide sufficient floor area for handling the diesel re- 
pair work. 

This problem was solved by building a lean-to addi- 
tion and by locating the new structure near an existing 
small-parts reconditioning building so that a large room 
in that building could be used to form a wing about 
100 ft. long by 110 ft. wide. The lean-to addition, 
approximately 28 ft. wide by 90 ft. long, was con- 
structed along the wing side of the relocated structure. 
The structural steel for the lean-to, as well as for bridg- 
ing the gap between the relocated structure and the 
existing building, consisted of reconditioned second- 
hand bridge steel that was on hand at the company’s 
main reclamation point. 

Commercial projected steel sash, three panels high, 
was used to replace the former sash. Common brick was 
used from the foundation to the underside of the win- 
dows, but was carried up to the top of the fenestration 
at the corners of the building. Above the fenestration, 
corrugated asbestos-cement siding was used. New roll- 
ing steel doors were installed at the north end of the 
new structure where unusually wide openings were 
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Lean-to addition was constructed on one side of the building to provide additional room for the repair of diesel encines 


needed because of track curvature, while wood bifold 
doors were used at the south end. 

Inside the building, three 20-ft. jib cranes, each of 3 
tons capacity, were hung on columns to serve the lean- 
to area which was assigned to the repair of the diesel 
engines. Also, an office, enclosed on three sides by large 
glass panels, was provided at mezzanine level at the 
north end of the building where the foreman could view 
all operations both in the main shop and in the wing. 
The three blast heaters recovered at Minneapolis were 
re-installed in the relocated structure and these units 
were supplemented by manually-controlled grid-type 
unit heaters placed at a lower level on the sidewalls. 


Fire Protection Arrangement 


The large room taken over for a wing to the new 
diesel shop had brick walls at both ends, one being a 
firewall and the other being an exterior wall of which 
a large portion was removed. Normally, the exterior 
wall would have been retained to comply with code 
requirements relative to the limitation of floor area be- 
tween firewalls. But such a wall would seriously inter- 
fere with shop operations, so the road substituted a 
“water curtain” system across this opening. This system, 
which meets the regulations of the National Fire Under- 
writers Code, the State of Wisconsin Building Code, 
and the Building Ordinance of the City of Milwaukee, 
is of the deluge type. 

In the event of a fire, this system produces a curtain 
of water across the opening. It consists of several heat- 
actuated devices, known as heat detectors, which are 
hung at roof level and which are connected by air 
tubing of small-diameter copper to an automatic release 
on a deluge valve. The copper tubing is enclosed in 
steel tubing for protection. Open-type sprinkler heads 
are mounted on a water pipe suspended directly be- 
neath the steel girder that spans the opening. The pive 
line is connected to a high-pressure city water main by 
means of the deluge valve. 

The pipe line from the deluge valve to the sprinkler 
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The roof deck, steel sash windows and rolling doors were new 


heads is normally dry. Normal atmospheric temperature 
fluctuations do not actuate the system, but any appreci- 
able rise in temperature, as would result in the event of 
a fire, causes a raise in the air pressure within the cop- 
per tubing, which im turn releases the clamp holding 
the deluge valve gate and allows the city water to pour 
out through the line and sprinkler heads. This system is 
also connected to the general fire-alarm system of the 
shop grounds so that other fire-fighting equipment can 
be brought to the building when needed. In addition, 
a “trouble” alarm is provided so that any reduction or 
lack of pressure in the main city water supply line will 
be made known in advance, permitting proper steps to 
be taken. 

All work involved in constructing this shop was done 
under contract and was carried out under the general 
direction of W. G. Powrie, chief engineer, and under the 
direct supervision of K. E. Hornung, architect. 
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Supersonic rail fiaw detectors such as the Branson Audigage (left) and the Sperry 
Ultrasonic detector car (above), are rapidly becoming important maintenance tools 


Supersonic Testing of Rail Ends... 


Adapted from a talk pre- 
sented at the recent A.R.E.A. 
convention under the sponsor- 
ship of the Rail committee, of 
which the author is now chair- 
man, this article outlines the ex- 
panding use and effectiveness of 
this relatively new method. 


* Supersonic inspection of — rail 
ends for defects is only a little more 
than two years old, but in that 
time it has made an important con- 
tribution to the safety of railroad 
track, in spite of the fact that serv- 
ice failures within the joint-bar 
areas seldom result in derailments. 
\t the present time, all of this type 
of rail testing is being done by 
either of two testing devices, both 
of which were offered to the rail- 
roads at about the same time. One 
of these is the Audigage flaw de- 
tector, manufactured by the Bran- 
son Instruments Inc., and the other 
is the Ultrasonic detector car, op- 
erated by the Rail Service Division 
of Sperry Products, Inc. Both de- 
vices have been successful in lo- 
cating both upper-fillet and bolt- 
hole cracks in rail ends within 
joint-bar limits. 

In addition to the inspection of 
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® Indicates potential service failures 
® Points out many lesser defects 
© Shows growth of web cracks 


By C. J. Code 
Engineer of Tests, M.W. 
Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


rail ends in open track and of (full- 
length) rails through highway 
crossings, the supersonic method 
has been used for inspecting § rail 
ends in railroad crossings and in 
heels of switches. It has also proven 
its value in this field. 

I am told that there are now 130 
Audigage flaw detectors in service 
on 42 different railroads. The max- 
imum number on any one railroad 
is 28 instruments, and 8 railroads 
have purchased 5 or more. We have 
13 on the Pennsylvania and have 
2 more on order. 

Sperry Rail Service Ultrasonic 
testing has also been used by a 
great many railroads and I am told 


that they tested nearly 700,000 
joints in 1951 and located approxi- 
mately 12,000 defects. Of these 
about 4,500 occurred between the 
heads and webs and 6,500 at bolt 
holes while 1,400 consisted of de- 
tective welds or miscellaneous de- 
fects. 

On the Pennsylvania in 1951, we 
tested 89,700 joints and located 
3,400 defects, resulting in the re- 
moval from track of 1,487 rails. In 
addition to this we inspected 5,444 
highway crossings and removed 
417 defective rails from them. We 
have not classified our defects into 
those that occur in the upper fillet, 
or at the first bolt hole. Another 
eastern railroad in the first six 
months of 1951 tested 72,000 joints 
on one of their two regions, locat- 
ing 2.444 failures, of which 1,008 
were at bolt holes and 1,429 in the 
upper fillet, with 7 miscellaneous 
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defects. A large western road tested 
717,000 joints, removing 684 rails 
as a result of such inspection. Of 
these 266 were bolt-hole failures, 
while 418 were head-web separa- 
tions. These last two roads used 
both Audigage and Sperry meth- 
ods. 

Any new development such as 
this calls for the design of a new 
set of reports in order that an ade- 
quate record may be kept of the 
results obtained. We have required 
our regions to record the total miles 
of track tested, the total joints in- 
spected, total defects indicated, 
the defects verified by removal of 
joint bars and the total number of 
rails removed from track. On this 
report, so far, we have not dis- 
tinguished between bolt-hole fail- 
ures and upper-fillet cracks, but 
will do so in the future. There is 
an A.R.E.A. questionnaire being 
circulated at the present time 
which requests that reported rail- 
web failures in the joint be classi- 
fied as bolt-hole failures, upper- 
fillet cracks or head-and web fail- 
ures, all subdivided into service 
and detected failures. Such a re- 
port will probably become a part 
of A.R.E.A. rail statistics in the 
immediate future. 


How Fast Do Cracks Grow? 


No information that we have to 
date gives us any true indication 
of the rate of growth of cracks. 
Ordinarily we have not kept any 
records of the exact location of 
rails left in track with minor de- 
fects, but have kept such a record 
on two test miles of track during 
the past year, making a recheck 


This striking example of web-head sep- 
aration was found by visual inspection 
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after an interval of 12 months. This 
recheck showed the following re- 
sults. 

Inspection of 200 joints in 152- 
lb. rail in January 1951 showed 
long cracks in 10 rails which were 
removed, and small cracks of 1 in. 
and less in length in 35 rails, all 
of which were left in track. Inspec- 
tion of the same track in November 
1951 showed that one of the 1-in. 
cracks had grown to 7 in., but that 
no new cracks had developed. 

At another location in January 
1951 an inspection of 208 joints in 
152-lb. rail showed long cracks in 
three rails which were removed, 
and short cracks in 26 rails which 
were left in. Prior to reinspection, 
there was a service failure (bolt- 
hole crack) in a rail which previ- 
ously showed no defect. Subse- 
quent inspection in November 1951 
showed two rails with l-in. cracks 
which had grown to § in. whereas 
the defects in all other rails had 
not changed. 


What Size Crack Is Unsafe? 


Removal from track of all rails 
which show defects under the Au- 
digage or the Sperry Ultrasonic 
car does not appear to be neces- 
sary. In fact, most railroads find 
small defects in such large numbers 
as to make their removal entirely 
beyond the limits of reason. Vari- 
ous criteria have been adopted for 
determining the limits of cracks 
which shall be allowed to remain 
in track, but good judgment must 
be exercised in any case by a track 
foreman examining the defect. 
Most engineers seem to feel that 
it is unnecessary to remove rails 


An extensive bolt-hole crack that was 
detected by the Audigage flaw detector 














from track with head-and-web 
cracks less than 1 in. in length or 
with bolt-hole cracks less than 4 in. 
in length. 

It is my personal opinion that 
safety is better served by making 
rather frequent rechecks of stretch- 
es of track which have many rails 
with small defects rather than by 
wholesale removal of a large num- 
ber of rails having very small de- 
fects. In some cases a recheck at 
intervals of one year may be suffi- 
cient, in other cases a recheck may 
be desirable at intervals of six 
months or three months, or even 
less. This will depend on the rec- 
ord of service failures, the traffic 
and other local conditions. It seems 
to be desirable to recheck at fre- 
quent intervals after applying re- 
formed or oversized bars which 
change the stress situation in the 
rail ends. 

Consideration will no doubt be 
given in the future to keeping a 
record of the exact location of all 
small defects left in track, so that 
their growth may be followed. We 
would suggest that each interested 
railroad set up such a record for 
at least several test stretches. 

Some engineers have indicated 
that they feel that the use of in- 
spection instruments for locating 
defects in rail ends is unnecessary, 
or is undesirable in view of the 
problem presented by the large 
number of small defects found. The 
illustrations accompanying this ar- 
ticle show some of the types of 
defects found and removed from 
track. These may serve to convince 
some otherwise skeptical people 
as to the desirability of such in- 
spection. 





This rail, taken from a highway cross- 
ing, was found by Audigage inspection 
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Pipe Culverts for 





Meeting Varying Drainage Needs 


By George E. Shafer 


Chief Engineer 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc 
Middletown, Ohio 


Railway engineers must fre- 
quently choose the type of cul- 
vert that will best suit local con- 
ditions. This article, originally 
presented in answer to a ques- 
tion discussed in the What’s the 
Answer section of the May issue, 
cites some considerations in- 
volved in adapting pipe culverts 
to the problems met at a par- 
ticular situation. 


e@ For railway culverts a single line 
of pipe is preferred to multiple 
lines because it is usually more 
economical and is hydraulically 
more efficient. However, under 
some circumstances installation of 
a single pipe is impracticable. For 
instance, the railroad embankment 
may not be high enough to pro- 
vide adequate earth cover for the 
extra-large single pipe required to 
carry the flow. Under other circum- 
stances a suitable single pipe may 
have to be so large in relation to 
the depth of the streambed that, 
by the time the water has reached 
the required depth in the pipe, a 
large area above the banks of the 
stream is flooded. 

In Fig. LA, which illustrates such 
a case, the streambed elevation in 
feet is 0.0, the streambank, 4.0, and 


wa 





Shown in this diagram are different arrangements of culvert pipe which may be 
adapted to meet various conditions encountered in designing drainage installations 


the base of rail, 10.5. Let's suppose 
that the maximum stream depth is 
2 ft. with a corresponding area of 
30 sq. ft. In designing a pipe cul- 
vert to fit these conditions, we must 
start with the minimum cover de- 
sired. Since this is usually consid- 
ered to be 4 the diameter of the 
pipe, we therefore know that the 
largest single pipe that could be 
used is 7 ft. in diameter. With such 
a pipe, the water would have to 
be at an elevation of 5.1 ft. or 1.1 
ft. above the stream banks. This is 
objectionable in that it would flood 





Installation of multiple culvert pipe is often necessary where embankments are low 
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fields and give cause for damage 
claims. 

To avoid this disadvantage of a 
single pipe installation, there are 
two alternatives. First, a structure 
such as the. pipe-arch shape may 
be used as shown in Fig. 1B. This 
type of culvert offers two major 
advantages: (1) The _ required 
depth of flow is just within the 
stream banks; and (2) the cover 
is more than adequate. Further- 
more, the wide opening in the 
lower portion of the pipe-arch al- 
lows free flow of low stream stages 
without the upstream ponding nec- 
essary to gain the cross-sectional 
area equal to a single round pipe. 

As a second alternative, more 
than one line of pipe or pipe-arch 
may be used as shown in Figs. 1C 
and 1D. The three smaller struc- 
tures not only cost more and are 
hydraulically less efficient, but are 
more subject to clogging. There- 
fore, they require more mainte- 
nance. Where embankments are 
low and streambeds are shallow 
such multiple structures are fre- 
quently necessary. In cases where 
such streams carry large amounts 
of debris, trash racks built well 
away from the pipe entrances will 
minimize the maintenance neces- 
sary to prevent clogged openings. 
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Combine Dynamite and Skill in 


ismantling Obsolete 
Coaling Stations 


With legs shattered by small charges of 
dynamite strategically placed, massive concrete 
coal chutes on the Southern bend at the knees 
and bow to dieselization while battering them- 
selves to pieces on the ground. 


By T. M. von Sprecken 


Assistant to Chief Engineer 
Southern, Washington, D. C. 


@ As our planned program for 
complete dieselization reached 100 
per cent on some operating divi- 
sions. facilities for handling coal 
were no longer needed. For a while 
they were held inactive in prospect 
that steam would be used for stand- 
by service. As more and more diesel 
units were procured, this need di- 
minished until the coal stations be- 
came mere obstructions which had 
to be torn down. 

To date a total of 19 mechanical 
coaling stations with storage bins, 
plus seven direct coalers, have been 
removed. The direct coalers and 
one timber coal chute presented no 
serious problems. Seven steel sta- 
tions with overhead storage were 
sold to outside parties on condition 
that they be dismantled and _re- 
moved from the property. How- 
ever. the stations of reinforced- 
concrete construction — presented 
real problems not previously en- 
countered by private contractors or 
the railway’s forces. 


No Two Structures Alike 


All concrete plants on the South- 
ern System were built, under con- 
tracts. by firms specializing in this 
type of facility. The structural parts 
were designed by engineers of the 
contracting firms. Naturally there 
Were structural differences in each 
design but there were also basic 
factors common to all of them. All 
were heavily reinforced. The main 
mass of the concrete was high in 
the air. and not easily reached with 
conventional | skullcrackers. Few 
structures of this kind had ever 
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been taken down, and contractors 
were wary of undertaking such a 
job. 

The first concrete coal chute to 
be demolished was located at South 
Richmond, Va. This was a 500-ton 
chute built by Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co. in 1914. It had a rectangular 
bin supported on 10 columns and 
an elevator leg. A contractor de- 
molished this chute with a 3,500-lb. 
skullcracker handled by a_truck- 
mounted crane with an 80-ft. boom. 


Decide to Try Blasting 


Observation of this work led to 
plans to tear down the next one 
with explosives. The original idea 
was to blast out the legs on one 
side so that the structure would 
topple like a felled tree. It was 
thought that the shock of the bin 
striking the ground would com- 
pletely shatter the concrete and 
facilitate its removal. A study of 
the structural details showed clearly 
that the success of this method 
would depend on preventing pre- 
mature failure at the top of the 
back legs. If these legs failed at 
that point, the chute would collapse 
in place and not shatter. This fac- 
tor would be extremely important 
where a chute straddled an oper- 
ated track. In each case, a careful 
study of the layout and surrounding 
facilities is necessary to determine 
the best direction toward which to 
have the structure fall. 

The first chute demolished in this 
manner was a_ 300-ton’ structure 
with circular storage bin at Hatties- 
burg, Miss., which had been built 










This chute at Atlanta, Ga., was the first 
to be demolished by the blasting method 


by the Nicholson Company in 1941. 
Company forces used a total of 2% 
lb. of 50-per cent nitroglycerine 
dynamite to fell the structure paral- 
lel to the track with complete suc- 
cess. Most of the concrete shattered 
into small pieces which were easily 
removed. 

The method of blasting used in- 
volved cutting all vertical reinforc- 
ing steel in the front legs (in the 
direction of fall) at the top and 
bottom, and tightly tamping small 
charges of dynamite at these points. 
The charges were arranged to kick 
out a section of each front leg with 
a rotating motion forcing the top 
and bottom of the section in op- 
posite directions. This was done to 
insure complete collapse on this 
side. The reinforcing was also cut 
at the bottom of each back leg and 
a small charge of explosive was 
placed at this point. This charge 
seemed unnecessary and undesir- 
able and was omitted in later 
operations. 


Use of Sand Bags 


Sand bags were placed around 
the shots as a safety measure. These 
bags effectively prevented the con- 
crete particles from being thrown 
more than about 25 ft. The small 
charges of explosives used caused 
such little noise and shock that 
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A dynamite blast severs the supporting columns near the base 
of the chute structure. The tower will now fall toward the left 





All reinforcing rods were cut in the columns on one side of the structure. The dyna- 
mite charges were then inserted and sand bags were placed around each charge 
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On the way down. Careful planning and study of the structural 
features of the chute were necessary to assure a proper fall 


no complaints were received. No 
damage to adjacent property oc- 
curred, 

Next, the removal of the North 
Avenue station at Atlanta, Ga., was 
undertaken. This was an 800-ton 
chute with a rectangular bin, which 
had been built by Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co. in 1925. Its location in the 
heart of Atlanta, as well as_ its 
proximity to several heavily glazed 
buildings, raised some misgivings 
about blasting. A concrete contrac- 
tor offered to remove it for $20,000, 
and later reduced his offer to 
$10,000. On the advice of experts 
of several powder companies, it 
was shot down at a cost of about 
$3,500, which included the disposal 
of the concrete as riprap. A total of 
only 4% Ib. of dynamite was used 
on the job. 


Careful Analysis Necessary 


From the experience gained at 
these points it is anticipated that 
this method will be continued in 
future removals of structures of this 
type, taking full advantage of the 
lessons we have learned. For in- 
stance we know that, to prevent 
premature collapse, it is necessary 
to install substantial struts at points 
indicated by a detailed study of 
the construction plans. These struts 
must be securely positioned so they 
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The fallen monster. All of the debris was easily broken up which required only 41. Ib. of dynamite, caused no damage 


on the ground and loaded into cars. 


will not be displaced by the blast. 
In fact. of the 10 concrete coaling 
stations that have been demolished 
by the blasting method, at only one 
was any serious trouble experienced 
and that was caused by the sup- 
ports of the temporary struts kick- 
ing back. 

Analysis of plans generally shows 
that the haunch at the junction of 
the tops of the colums and the bin 
is reinforced to take wind loads but 
not to support the cantilevered 
weight of the chute when support 
on one side is suddenly removed. 
Thus, temporary struts are needed 
to hold the joint rigid until the 
toppling of the chute is well on its 
way. The undesirable kick-back of 
the struts can be prevented by 
placing the base of the struts as low 
as possible, usually at the base of 
the back column. 

Finally, we have found that the 
success of the blasting method de- 
pends on detailed study and care- 
ful planning. No two of our struc- 
tures or localities were alike, and 
individual plans had to be made 
for each location. With the help of 
experts of the powder companies 
who were consulted in all cases as 
to the kind, quantity and position 
of the explosive to be used, only 
relatively small amounts of dyna- 
mite were required and no personal 
injuries occurred. 
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The entire operation, whatsoever to the heavily glazed building shown at the left 





The first concrete coaling chute to be torn down, a 500-ton structure at Richmond, 
Va., was demolished using a 3,500-Ib. skullcracker handled by a truck-mounted crane 
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Four burners at the right pre-heat the rail ends to 1000 deg. The larger element 
raises heat to 1600 deg. Cold air at 100 p.s.i. performs quenching process (left) 


Precision Process for 


Rail-End Hardening 


e A new process is now being employed at the rail mill 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. at Pueblo, Colo., for 
the purpose of obtaining uniformity of pattern, location 
and hardness in the end-hardening of rails. This process, 
which is automatically controlled throughout, employs 
a series of Selas radiant burners under which the rail 
ends pass on a hydraulic conveyor system. 

The hardening unit consists of a series of five burners 
and an air-quenching device under which the rail ends 
are positioned for predetermined periods of time. The 
rail ends are first heated to a temperature of approxi- 
mately 1.000 deg., by passing them successively beneath 
four pre-heating burners, and then are raised to a tem- 
perature of 1,600 deg., under a larger burner. The entire 
operation is accomplished in a protective atmosphere. 
The final step, quenching, is done by subjecting the rail 
ends to a blast of cold air under a pressure of 100 p.s.i. 

The hydraulic conveyor system is automatically con- 
trolled by electric timing devices that maintain the 
proper conveyor speed essential for correct temperature 
control of the rail ends. 


Features Positive Control 


The new method is claimed to provide positive con- 
trol of the metallurgy, sectional dimension and physical 
characteristics of the heat-treated portions of the rails. 
In addition to the electric control of heating time, heat 
intensity is controlled throughout the process by a pre- 
cision air-gas mixing system, wherein flow rates of both 
air and gas are checked and recorded periodically. 

The area hardened by this process covers the full 
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Flow rates of both air and gas are peri- 
odically checked to assure uniform heat 
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This panel of automatic vernier controls is the heart of the 


system. At predetermined intervals these contro's activate 
the hydraulic conveyor mechanism which positions rail ends 


width of the rail head and extends back 1 in. from the 
rail end. The treated zone is a minimum of }: in. in 
depth, and possesses a Brinell hardness of from 331 to 
401. 

The end-hardening of rails was first started at this 
mill in 1935 and was continued until the outbreak of 
World War II. The process employed at that time in- 
corporated an old-fashioned “heat gun,” which was 
timed by a sand glass in order that each rail end might 
receive three minutes of heat treatment. Lack of uni- 
formity and absolute control led to the abandonment 
of the process and the installation of the new unit. 
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Representing the Chesapeake & Ohio—H. M. 
Harlow, asst. gen. supv. b. & b. and M. J. 
Hubbard, gen. supv. b. & b. 


treated wood. 


e In keeping with the continuing 
importance of treated wood on the 
railroads, their representatives, as 
usual, took a prominent part in the 
proceedings of the forty-eighth 
annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Wood-Preservers Association, 
which was held at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, April 22 to 24, 
inclusive. Railroad men attending 
this meeting participated both as 
speakers, as session chairmen and 
coordinators and as interested lis- 
teners from the floor of the con- 
vention hall. 

During the three-day meeting 
there were five technical sessions, 
each of which had a session chair- 
man and a_ session coordinator. 
Railroad men acting as session 
chairmen were W. F. Dunn, Sr., 
tie and timber agent, Southern, 
Washington, D. C., and A. S. 
Daniels, Texas & New Orleans 
(Southern Pacific Lines in Texas 
and Louisiana), Houston, Tex. Rail- 
road men acting as session coordi- 
nators were G. B. Campbell, tie 
and timber agent, Missouri Pacific, 
St. Louis, Mo., and J. S. Giddings, 
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Frank H. Fischer, Koppers Company; R. R. Poux, ch. treat. insp., Erie; H. L. Belter, 
gen. str. keep., Lehigh & New England; W. F. Fegley, treat. insp., Delaware, 


Lackawanna & Western; L. Perez, Forest Products division, O.P.S. 


Railroaders Were Active 


At A.W.P.A. Meeting 


Many railroad men took part in the annual 
convention of the American Wood-Preservers’ As- 
sociation. Of particular interest to railroad rep- 
resentatives was an address by L. T. Nuckols 
describing the experiences and practices of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio in connection with the use of 


assistant manager treating plants, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Sys- 
tem, Topeka, Kan. Still another 
contingent of railroad men ap- 
peared on the program as chairman 
of technical committees. 

In the 15 addresses and 28 tech- 
nical committee reports presented 
at the convention practically noth- 
ing was said that wasn’t of direct 
or indirect interest to railroad users 
of treated wood. However, two ad- 
dresses were presented that were 
of particular interest to this seg- 
ment of the audience. One of these 
was an address by L. T. Nuckols, 
chief engineer, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Richmond, Va., who spoke on “Di- 
versified Uses of Treated Wood on 
Railroads,” while the other was a 
paper by F. R. Denney, assistant 
mechanical superintendent, Texas 
& Pacific, Dallas, Tex., on “The Use 
of Treated Lumber for Railway Car 
Repair and Construction.” 


Treated Wood On the C. & O. 


As an indication of the extent to 
which treated wood is used on the 





L. T. Nuckols, ch. engr., C. & O., discussed 
railroad uses of treated wood 


railroads, Mr. Nuckols said that 
creosoted _ pressure-treated mate- 
rials have been used by the Chesa- 
peake district of the C. & O. for 
about 69 years for pier piles and 
timbers, and since 1916 for cross- 
ties, bridge ties, timber-frame and 
pile trestles, bulkhead _ timber, 
switch ties, poles, fence posts and 
miscellaneous — structural lumber. 
The use of treated materials on the 
C. & O. for all these purposes was 
traced in some detail by Mr. 
Nuckols, and figures were pre- 
sented to show how the railroad has 
benefitted through the increased 
service life of its ties and timber 
structures. 

Considerable service life has 
been added to bridges and _ struc- 
tures, said Mr. Nuckols, by the 
practice of preframing and boring 
lumber and timber before treat- 
ment. Bridge-tie framing on the 
C. & O. dates back to 1926. The 
preframing of all timber trestles 
was started in 1930. At that time 
the railroad began using the lap- 
chord stringer design which gives 
a full bearing of the stringers on the 
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G. B. McGough, Bond Brothers, and C. D. Turley, engineer 
ties and treatment, Illinois Central. Mr. Turley is chairman 
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R. D. Simpson, maintenance engineer, Norfolk & Western; W. B. Strom- 
bock, supervisor timber preservation, Lehigh Valley; and Carl Wingerson, 
Oliver Iron & Steel Corp. 





R. B. Hawk, T. R. Miller Mill Company; W. A. Jones, Jr., United States 
Steel Corporation; and W. W. Barger, inspector-chemist, treating plants 
dept., Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


cap, replacing the butt-stringer de- 
sign. At the framing plant, the caps 
are laid out in the yard on the same 
alinement as the track for which 
the timbers are being framed. The 
stringers are laid out on the caps, 
bored and marked according to 
plan, then pressure treated. All 
trestle bents are handled in a simi- 
lar manner. 


Laminated Grade Crossings 


One of the uses to which treated 
timber is being put on the C. & O. 
is in the construction of railway- 
highway grade crossings on heavy 
traffic lines where “it is very diffi- 
cult to maintain a smooth crossing 
due to vibration of the rails and 
slight pumping of the crossties.” 
The road has overcome this prob- 
lem to a large degree, said Mr. 
Nuckols, through the use of creo- 
soted laminated timber crossing 
slabs which “are rather expensive 
on original installation, but are 
showing a maintenance saving over 
a period of years.” He then de- 


scribed in some detail the construc- 
tion of the laminated slabs, point- 
ing out that they are treated with 
creosote with a retention of 8 Tb. of 
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preservative per cubic foot. These 
slabs are made in a standard thick- 
ness of 5% in. and are used with 
shims to adapt them to the various 
weights of rail. When one of these 
crossings is installed all track ties 
through the crossing are replaced 
with new treated sawed crossties, 
with the adzed side down for good 
surface. The laminated slabs are 
also used in the construction of 
station platforms, and in this event 
they are steam cleaned or treated 
with pentachlorophenol. 

A test installation of treated 
fence posts was described by Mr. 
Nuckols, in which creosoted chest- 
nut and pine posts gave the best re- 
sults. As a result of these findings 
this road has used upwards of 
30,000 creosoted pine posts during 
the past two years. “We are also 
using treated round pine braces 12 
ft. long,” he said, “in lieu of the un- 
treated white oak brace, making all 
of our fence material, including 
gates, corner posts, line posts and 
braces, of treated stock for reasons 
of obvious economies and the avail- 
ability of this fast growing species 
on line of road.” 

Mr. Nuckols noted that the C. & 
O. had used a considerable quan- 
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Paul Wayman, vice-president, American Lumber & Treat- 
ing Company, and R. R. Clegg, district sales manager, 
also American Lumber & Treating Co. 


tity of fire-retardent treated lumber 
and timber in roundhouse struc- 
tures, retail coal trestles and bins, 
tunnels, freighthouses and ware- 
houses. He also stated that since 
1949 the road had been pressure 
treating, with a five-per cent solu- 
tion of “penta” in petroleum, deck- 
ing for station platforms and sign 
posts where a clean treatment is 
desired. “No doubt treatment with 
this tvpe preservative or similar 
preservatives, he said, “will in- 
crease in the future to prolong the 
life of some building lumber.” 


Committee Recommendations 


Numerous recommendations  in- 
volving standards and_ tentative 
standards of the association were 
made by the various committees. 
The Treatment Methods commit- 
tees were particularly active in 
making recommendations. One of 
the recommendations made by 
Committee T-2, Pines, Southern, 
Jack, Ponderosa, Lodgepole and 
Norway, had to do with the recom- 
mendation adopted a year ago to 
the effect that the tentative stand- 
ard for conditioning jack pine, red 
pine and lodgepole pine posts and 




















A. S. Daniels, Texas & New Orleans, and R. F. Drietzler, 





L. E. Lockwood, Public Service Company of Northern Illinois; George M. 


West Coast Wood Preserving Company. Mr. Daniels Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory, retired; and R. H. Bescher, Wood Pre- 


served as one of the session chairmen 





R. J. Kepfer, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; Clarence S. Burt, assistant 
to vice-president, Illinois Central: and E. H. Reiman, also du Pont. Mr. 
Burt is chairman of Committee C-15, Railroad Car Lumber 


poles be amended to permit steam- 
ing for short periods under certain 
conditions. This year the committee 
recommended that the tentative re- 
visions be confirmed as adopted 
standards. This recommendation 
was approved. Also approved was 
a similar recommendation relative 
to the standard covering the treat- 
ment of jack, lodgepole and red 
pine piles. 

Among the recommendations of 
Committee T-3, Douglas Fir, Larch, 
Western Red Cedar and Western 
Hemlock, was one to the effect that 
the amendments to the standard for 
treating Pacific Coast Douglas Fir 
piles, which were adopted last year 
on a tentative basis, be confirmed 
and advanced to standard. A simi- 
lar recommendation was made re- 
garding a standard for the treat- 
ment of western larch piles. Both 
of these recommendations were 
approved. 

Among the Preservatives Com- 
mittees, Committee T-4, New Pre- 
servatives, acting on a decision of 
the Executive committee to the ef- 
fect that trade names should not be 
used in any of the standards of as- 
sociation, recommended changing 
the names of five preservatives for 
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which tentative standards were 
adopted last year. The recommen- 
dation here was to change Boliden 
Salt to chromated zinc arsenate, 
Celcure to acid copper chromate, 
Chemonite to ammoniacal copper 
arsenite, Copperized CZC to cop- 
perized chromated zinc chloride, 
and Greensalt to chromated copper 
arsenate. This recommendation was 
approved. 

Some interesting information was 
presented in several of the reports 
of the Utilization and Service 
Records committees. For instance, 
Committee U-3, Service Records, 
presented tabulations giving the re- 
sults of the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory inspection of the experi- 
mental test ties in the special test 
tracks of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific at University 
avenue and near the Fair Grounds, 
Madison, Wis., and at Hartford, 
Wis. It made particular note of the 
fact that, of the 1701 ties installed 
at Hartford, 562, or approximately 
33 per cent, are still in track after 
more than 40 years of service. Com- 
mittee U-6, Pile Service Records, re- 
ported this year on an installation 
of marine piles near Corpus Christi, 
Tex. The installation is the Nueces 


serving Division, Koppers Company 





H. L. Holderman, Chicago & North Western (retired); L. J. 
Deno, division engineer, Chicago & North Western; and 
H. L. Holstrom, Republic Creosoting Company 


Bay Causeway built by the state of 
Texas in 1921. “The excellent serv- 
ice rendered by these creosoted 
piles over a period of almost 30 
years in marine borer infested 
waters makes this an outstanding 
record,” said the Committee. 


Election of Officers 


In the election of officers R. H. 
Bescher, manager of technical de- 
partment, Koppers Company, Orr- 
ville, Ohio, was advanced from first 
vice-president to president; P. D. 
Brentlinger, Forester, Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa., was advanced 
from second vice-president to first 
vice-president; and I. C. Miller, 
vice-president, T. J. Moss Tie Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., was elected 
second vice-president. Newly 
elected members of the Executive 
Committee are R. F. Dreitzler, vice- 
president-manager, West Coast 
Wood Preserving Company, Seattle, 
Wash., and W. F. Dunn, Sr., tie and 
timber agent, Southern System, 
Washington, D. C. W. A.- Penrose 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
At the close of the convention it 
was voted to hold the next annual 
meeting at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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High water hits I.C. near Council Bluffs . . . 





The two swing spans of the Illinois Central were kept open to 
permit unobstructed flow of the flood and passage of drift 





Removing a sand-bag plug where the main levee crossed an 
industry track. A similar plug was thrown over the main tracks 








The deposit of corn stalks and the complete scouring out of Thoroughly soaked by the flood, the ballast and embankment 
the ballast was typical of the flood damage to railway tracks easily gave away to the backwash when the river water dropped 


Po » e Coping with floods is “old stuff” to the railroads, and 
r/ oO utd eee those roads lying within the Missouri River watershed 

have learned most of the vagaries of that important 

stream and what must be done to minimize interruptions 

. to their train operations. But every once in a while the 

“Big Mo” goes on a rampage, as in July 1951 when it 

as = e ing now joined up with the Kansas (Kaw) river, one of its tribu- 
taries, and raised havoc at Kansas City. This spring the 

river, running true to form, again pulled the stopper out 

ot its bag of tricks to produce flood waters of greater 

proportions than the record established in 1881. 
auses ecor 00 This year, however, the build-up for the flood was a 


long time brewing in the upper and middle portions of 
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ABOVE—This view shows one of the more serious washouts 
on the Northwestern, which occurred near Crescent, lowa. 
LEFT—A secondary levee (not needed) was constructed across 
these tracks as protection against failure of main levee 





After the main track rails were moved back, a bulldozer rips More than 50,000 sand bags were piled around a spring house 

up the roadbed to form a solid base for a secondary levee to prevent the forming of a sandboil at this weakened spot 
| the 530,000-acre watershed. Heavy snowfall in the up- Among the principal railways serving this area, all of 
| per reaches in Canada and in Montana and the two Da-_ which suffered more or less extensive damage, are the 
7 kotas, had built up gradually while the temperatures re- Chicago & North Western, the Chicago, Burlington & 
; mained below freezing. Conditions were such that an ice Quincy, the Chicago Great Western, the Chicago, Mil- 
layer was created at the ground line so that moisture waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, the Chicago, Rock Island & 
could not seep into the soil. When a rapid spring thaw Pacific, the Great Northern, the Illinois Central, the 


; brought about by warm Gulf winds took place in the 

early days of April, the snow melted in one week and 

sent waters pouring down the streams tributary to the 
Missouri river. , 

On most of the tributaries and all down the Missouri 

river, floodwaters overflowed their banks and inundated 

farms, towns, highways, railroad tracks and yards. 
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Minneapolis & St. Louis, the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie, the Northern Pacific, and the Union 
Pacific. 

For the most part this flood followed the habitual pat- 
tern of washing out tracks and approach spans to the 
main ‘river bridges, as well as causing slides in embank- 
ments. Some of the holes scoured out in the railroad em- 
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One of the several centers where a large portion of the five 
million bags were filled with sand by thousands of volunteers 


Union Pacific protects its Omaha yards... 


When sandboils break out behind the levee, they are like an 
enemy within the camp. Several rings finally contain this one 





The railroad threw up an emergency levee to protect its shops 
and yard in the event that the weakened main levee should be 


bankments in the inundated territory were 10 ft. deep 
and several hundred feet long. In one instance, the 
floodwaters took out 430 ft. of railway embankment to a 
maximum depth of 64 ft. below the base of rail. In many 
instances the major damage to railroad property oc- 
curred when the floodwater receded rapidly causing 
serious washing of tracks and embankments which pre- 
viously had simply been inundated. 

Some of the more important points where railroads 
experienced serious flood damage were Havre, Mont., 
Bismarck, N. D., Pierre, $. D., Mobridge, $. D., Cham- 
berlain, S. D., Sioux City, Iowa, and South Sioux City, 
Neb. Long stretches of track damage occurred between 
Council Bluffs and Kansas City, Mo. Also, flood damage 
was experienced on tributary streams that are normally 
docile and under control, such as the James river which 
hit Sioux Falls, S. D., very hard. The Missouri river and 
its tributaries were not the only ones to create problems 
for the railroads, because the Mississippi river also had 
the same snow and ice conditions in its upper reaches. 
It was necessary in at least one instance for freight trains 
to be detoured around the Twin Cities. 

Probably the most dramatic episode in this 1952 flood 
was the succéssful fight that was waged at Council Bluffs 
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breached by the flood. Here a tractor with a sheepsfoot roll- 
er compacts the soil as fast as the trucks haul and dump it 


and Omaha where a crest of 28.5 ft. in the Missouri had 
been predicted by the U. S. Weather Bureau. Since the 
levees through these cities were designed to protect 
them from a flood crest of 26.2 immediate steps were 
taken to increase the height. But on April 11 the Weather 
Bureau revised its prediction to 31.5 ft. 

Contractors, bringing their earthmoving equipment 
and operators, quickly responded from miles around to 
a telephone request by the U. S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers and were promptly set to work in borrowing 
material from nearby hills and placing it on the levees. 
Army engineers came from down-river points to assist 
in the fight and many townspeople volunteered for the 
work. Here, as well as elsewhere, railroad forces were 
in the thick of the fight. Traffic was stopped on the rail- 
road lines and yards where they passed through the 
main levees and the holes were plugged to produce 
levee continuity. In some instances, secondary dikes 
were thrown up across the railroad yards and tracks in 
the event of a failure of the main levees. Flashboards, 
backed by sand bags, were erected on the main levees. 
As a result of all this coordinated effort, the two cities 
were saved even though the floodwaters reached a crest 
of 30.24 ft., an all-time high. 
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The control center was located in the office of the road’s chief engineer. 
Here two operators confer before dispatching emergency crews and materials 


Walkie-Talkies Aid 
Omaha Flood Fighters 


e Two-way radio communication, with the control room 
or “nerve center” located in a railroad office, played an 
important role in a gallant 10-day fight that was waged 
at Omaha, Neb., and Council Bluffs, lowa, to save these 
cities from inundation by the floodwaters of the berserk 
Missouri river. This fight meant funneling the floodwa- 
ters, which above the cities extended 14 miles wide from 
bluff to bluff, through a channel about 1,200 ft. wide be- 
tween levees. By limiting the water to such a narrow 
passageway, the level of the water was bound to rise 
and the pace quickened, placing a severe strain on the 
levees. 

Although about 2,500 workers were engaged in this 
fight, many tight situations arose making redisposition 
of these forces necessary. Such emergencies call for 
quick action, and this in turn is dependent upon in- 
stantaneous communication. Radio equipment was 
furnished by the Union Pacific for the original radio net- 
work. This was augmented by 20 Motorola “Handie- 
Talkies” purchased by the City of Omaha. To fill this 
order, the Motorola Company ground crystals for 18 
straight hours to match the U. P. equipment. These port- 
able two-way radios were assigned to patrolmen cover- 
ing the ievees on both sides of the river and hence were 
in constant contact with three remote units—one in the 
city hall, another in the office of W. C. Perkins, chief en- 
gineer of the U. P., and the third in a mobile U. P. repair 
shop. These remote units all operated through the U. P. 
central station and antenna atop the U. P. building. 

Other portable radio units were brought into the fight, 
including 20 which were loaned by the Omaha Fire De- 
partment, 27 additional Handie-Talkies furnished by the 
Army, 250 mobile units provided by the Northern Nat- 
ural Gas Company, and the radio-equipped taxi-cabs of 
four companies. The frequency used was 160.29 mega- 
cvcles. 

Men, sand bags and machines could be dispatched 
promptly whenever a weak spot developed in the levee. 
Food and coffee could be directed to hungry workers on 
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An advantageous look-out point for a man with a 
‘“‘Handie-Talkie’’ was on top of the U.P.’s bridge 





This member of the Corps of Engineers kept distant points 
informed of activities while men worked around the clock 


other levees and to those reporting on the rise and fall of 
the water level. 

One of the incidents in which these radios helped to 
expedite men and materials came when the flood was at 
its crest. At this time it was reported that the Grace 
Street sewer had burst three blocks behind the levees 
and was pouring water into the busy industrial district. 
While driving in his car to the site, the assistant chair- 
man of the flood committee ordered 40 steel I-beams to 
be delivered to the levee point where the sewer emptied. 

Men had been dropping sand bags in front of the 
sewer outlet but without success. In the meanwhile, the 
steel beams were delivered to a barge which brought 
them to the sewer outlet. A grillwork of beams was con- 
structed over the opening, then large boulders were 
dropped in front of them, cutting the flow to a trickle so 
that sand bags could be dropped to fill the chinks. Con- 
stant radio communication directed the night-long 
struggle. 

The flood emergency proved that this two-way radio 
equipment could be combined to make an extremely 
efficient and important tool in any kind of a civic emer- 
gency. In less than a week’s time a smoothly functioning 
system of radio control and coordination had been 
established. 
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BELOW—This Unionmelt welding machine on a track- 
mounted portable carriage is employed by the Mary- 
land Drydock Co., Baltimore, Md., to fabricate 27 
I-beams for the Pennsylvania’s Mulberry St. bridge 
at Baltimore. The special beams are over 62 ft. in 
length and weigh almost 9 tons each. Sections are 
held in a special jig during the welding operation 
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ABOVE—A curtain of fog to extinguish an oil pit fire was produced by 
the John Bean high-pressure pumping unit in the foreground during a 
recent fire-fighting demonstration on the Southern at Jacksonville, Fla. 


News Briefs 
in Pictures... 








ABOVE—On the Santa Fe main-line right- 
of-way north of Bernalillo, N. M., this 
Caterpillar Diesel No. 12 Motor Grader 
is being put to use in raising the grade 
to improve both drainage and alignment 








LEFT—At a recent demonstration held in 
the Latonia yards of the Louisville & 
Nashville at Covington, Ky., the Athey 
Hiloader Track Cleaner performed under 
the watchful eyes of representatives of 
the New York Central, Nickel Plate, and 
Chesapeake & Ohio, as well as the L. & N. 
The machine is shown here as it loads 
into a hopper car 11 ft. in height. The 
Hiloader possesses the ability to discharge 
material at a height of 15 ft. 7 in. 
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WHATS THE ANSWER? 





An open forum for maintenance men on track, 
bridge, building and water service problems 
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Use of Wood as a Steel Substitute 


In view of the current steel shortage, to what extent can 
wood be used as a substitute in the construction of railway 


buildings? Explain. 


Wood Use Well Established 


By James J. HEALY 
Supervisor Bridges & Buildings, 
Boston & Maine, Boston, Mass. 


In view of the current shortage 
and strict allocation of steel, it is 
necessary for railroads and private 
industry to look for substitutes in 
the construction of buildings. Rail- 
roads face no serious problem as 
the use of wood for many types of 
buildings has been an established 
practice in the interest of economy 
for many years. 

The wood-preserving industry 
has developed and improved the 
pressure treatment of wood to such 
an extent that the life of a structure 
constructed of wood is increased 
and maintenance reduced. Some 
preservative treatments not only 
provide protection against termites 
and decay but also incorporate pro- 
tection against fire without altering 
the structural strength of the wood. 

The structural engineers and ar- 
chitects who are charged with the 
responsibility of designing railroad 
buildings from the simplest road- 
way structure, such as a_ section 
headquarters, to a passenger station 
or diesel-repair shop, will find that 
wood of proper selection can be 
utilized from the foundation to the 
root. 

The former difficulty of obtaining 
heavy-section wood beams for roof 
trusses has been overcome by the 
design of laminated truss members 
permitting the use of smaller di- 
mension timber which is obtainable 
in all parts of the country. 

The interior finish of buildings 
may be designed with a view to 
using plywood or any of the several 
by-products of wood which are 
manufactured in sheets of varying 
thickness. 

Glass blocks, asbestos products, 
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wood panels, clapboards, or novelty 
siding may be used for the exterior 
finish of railroad buildings and the 
many products now on the market 
afford the designing engineer or 
architect a wide choice for a pleas- 
ing and utilitarian design using one 
or more of these materials. 


Use of Wood an Old Story 


R. C. HENDERSON 


Master Carpenter (Retired), Baltimore & 
Ohio, Dayton, Ohio 


To some of us old timers this 
question might seem rather strange. 
The strangeness is due to very little 


steel being available, at least for 
use in the erection of the ordinary 
railway buildings, at the time we 
first started work on the railroad 
and for several years thereafter. In 
other words, we might say that the 
use of steel to the extent now 
known has come about during the 
past quarter century. As I remem- 
ber about all the steel that was 
used previous to this was in gutters, 
flashing, roofs, reinforcing, etc. This 
being true we might substitute steel 
construction with wood construc- 
tion by using the standards for rail- 
way structures in effect during 
these early years. 

It seems only yesterday that we 
started the erection of steel build- 
ings in place of wood structures and 
there should be no difficulty, at the 
present time, in substituting wood 
structures, including prefabricated 
buildings, for them. While the 
question does not in any way refer 





Answers to the following questions are solicited from readers. 
They should be addressed to the What's the Answer editor, 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance, 79 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, and reach him at least 30 days in advance of the 
issue in which they are to appear. An honorarium will be giv- 
en for each published answer on the basis of its substance and 
length. Answers will appear with or without the name and 
title of the author, as may be requested. The editor will also 
welcome any questions which you may wish to have discussed. 


To Be Answered 
In the September Issue 


1. What are the essential character- 
istics of a satisfactory flangeway for 
bituminous grade crossings? What type 
of flangeway gives the best results? 
Explain. 


2. What types of floor surfacing ma- 
terials are most suitable for use with 
radiant heating systems? Why? How 
should the flooring be applied to pro- 
duce the most effective results? Explain. 


3. To what extent, if any, is grouting 
of fills effective in preventing .washouts 
during floods? Explain. Should the 


grouting methods used for this purpose 


differ from normal procedures? If so, 
how? 


4. What methods of fastening timber 
decks to steel overhead highway 
bridges are most effective in keeping 
plank or floor strips tight under traffic? 
Explain. 


5. On main lines, what are the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of increas- 
ing the number of ties per 39-ft. track 
panel from 22 to 24? Explain. 


6. What factors generally determine 
the size of chemical vats in water treat- 
ing plants? What advantages, if any, 
might accrue from the installation of 
larger vats? Explain. 
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to concrete structures, it is true that 
a large number of such buildings 
have been erected, substituting for 
both wood and steel. This is es- 
pecially true in the smaller types of 
building, such as telephone booths, 
watch shanties, relay houses or 
various yard and shop buildings. 

The substituting of wood for 
steel in the large buildings can be 
very effective when taken into con- 
sideration at the time the plans are 
made. It will mean the use of sash 
and doors of all kinds and sizes, 
wood lath or plasterboard, solid or 
laminated timber trusses, beams, 
and sills. This substitution would 
cover most railway buildings up to 
the larger multiple-story structures 
that are now being constructed 
with combinations of steel, con- 
crete and brick. It is doubtful that 
it would be good policy to substi- 
tute wood for steel in such struc- 
tures, and unless the need is great, 
its erection might best be post- 
poned until steel is again in good 
supply. 

In conclusion, I think the substi- 
tution of wood for steel will depend 
a great deal on the size, type and 
intended use of the building. In the 
erection of one-story structures of 
nearly all types, the use of steel 
might be eliminated entirely by the 
use of wood and concrete. On large 
structures the use of steel might be 
reduced by the use of wood sash 
and doors of all kinds and sizes as 
previously mentioned. 

It should, of course, be under- 
stood that in all substitutions, the 
wood should be given treatment 
suitable for the use to which it is 
to be put so that we can expect it 
to have a life comparable to steel. 


Now a Practical Substitute 


By R. D. Benno 


Chiet, Plywood & Fabricated Products 
Branch, Lumber and Wood Products Di- 
vision, National Production Authority, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


The lumber industry has made 
tremendous strides in developing 
structural trusses and laminated 
wood beams that are now competi- 
tive and practical alternates for 
steel. Three optional methods are 
available: (1) Use bowstring truss 
and timber-connector construction 
by slight modification of design; 
(2) use laminated beams made with 
new waterproof, heatproof adhe- 
sives (generally such beams can be 
interchangeable with steel I-beams 
without redesign, and spans of 60 
ft., SO ft. or up to 100 ft. are com- 
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monly used); and (3) use built-up 
box girders of plywood and lumber 
(new membrane tests have recently 
been completed). 

Leaders of the lumber industry 
attending a recent National Pro- 
duction Authority meeting stated 
that laminated beams offer greater 
protection from fires than steel 
beams. They pointed out that high 
temperatures soften steel and often 
cause a structure to collapse while 
a wood beam will char and even 
under one-hour tests will retain its 
strength factors. Furthermore, fire- 
men will fight fires inside ware- 
houses of timber construction but 
will not enter steel structures but 
only confine their fighting to the 
exterior. 

No formal records are available 
of the volume of fabricated wood 
timbers. However, it is estimated 
that over 100 million square feet of 
lumber is now being fabricated an- 
nually by established wood-engi- 
neering firms. Many millions of feet 
of lumber are also built into trusses 
at on-the-site locations. Unless mili- 
tary demand accelerates materially, 
the planned expansion should be 
adequate to fabricate essential ci- 
vilian needs. 

A number of railroad companies 
have already used laminated wood 
trusses and beams. This fact was 
brought out at an Industry Advi- 
sory Committee meeting held by 
the N.P.A. Such construction is 
common along the West Coast, but 
reports have come to us of the use 
of such members in certain areas in 
Pennsylvania. 


Alternate Not Always Needed 


By Joun R. Hursu 


Manager, Railroad Sales, Eastern Division, 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 


The problem of — substituting 
wood for steel in the construction 
of railway buildings poses two 
questions: (1) Is the substitution 
necessary? and (2) is the substitu- 
tion desirable? While it would not 
be possible, within the confines of 
this discussion, to discuss fully the 











pros and cons of the alleged steel 
shortage, a few brief observations 
may be in order. 

In the first place, the steel indus- 
try generally has been unable for 
some time to find evidence of the 
acute shortage of steel which is al- 
leged to exist. No one can deny 
that there have been instances of 
extreme shortage and hardship, but 
by and large these cases have been 
confined to specific products or 
types of steel and in no way rep- 
resent the steel supply situation in 
toto. At the present time, even 
those shortages which have existed 
are being rapidly alleviated, as evi- 
denced by increasing allotments 
from N.P.A. for many lines of busi- 
ness using steel. This is particularly 
true in respect to sheet steel, in 
which demand appears to be rap- 
idly nearing supply. It is with sheet 
steel that we are particularly con- 
cerned, as this is the basic material 
for the average small- to medium- 
sized railway building. 

As for the desirability of substi- 
tuting wood for steel in these rail- 
way buildings, it seems to me that 
extreme caution is called for lest 
the end result of such substitution 
be so disadvantageous as to be out 
of proportion to the advantage ac- 
cruing from saving the small 
amount of steel required. Steel 
buildings offer many advantages, 
among which may be listed fire re- 
sistance, portability, ease of erec- 
tion, low cost and durability. Fur- 
thermore, the conditions which 
have led many major railroads to 
make the change from wood con- 
struction to steel have not and will 
not change simply because of some 
temporary dislocations in the steel 
supply. It would seem poor econ- 
omy indeed to lose the many ad- 
vantages that modern steel building 
construction offers when actually 
there is ample steel available for 
this purpose. 

Admittedly, there may be in- 
stances in which a specific building, 
because of its peculiar characteris- 
tics or uses, may require steel of a 
type which is not readily available. 
Rather than to be governed by gen- 
eralizations, it seems that a much 
simpler method would be simply to 
inquire of any one of several steel 
suppliers who specialize in steel 
buildings adapted for railway use 
as to the availability of material for 
any specific building as the need 
arises. Steel suppliers are most well 
informed of the conditions of steel 
supply at any given moment, and 
their advice should be relied on in 
arriving at a decision as to the type 
of material to be used. 
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What About Steel Specification A-7 ? 


In the light of recent experience what are the weaknesses, 
if any, of steel made in conformity to specification A-7 of the 
American Society for Testing Materials? To what extent might 
these weaknesses affect the use of this steel in railway bridges? 


Explain. 


Generally Satisfactory 


By E. J. RuBLE 
Structural Engineer, Engineering division, 
Association of American Railroads, Cen- 
tral Research Laboratory, Chicago 


The question regarding the suit- 
ability for railroad bridges of steel 
made in conformity to A.S.T.M. 
Specification A-7 would certainly 
be easier to answer if it dealt with 
the favorable points of the steel. It 
is generally considered by railroad 
bridge engineers that this steel 
meets the majority of the present- 
day requirements for the fabrica- 
tion and erection of railroad 
bridges. It is very satisfactory for 
riveted construction, but may be 
said to have one weakness for 
welded construction. For — that 
method of fabrication the carbon 
content of the killed steel is some- 
what high, especially in the thicker 
plates, while the porosity of the 
rimmed steel prevents its use for 
welding. However, this is not con- 
sidered serious by most railroad 
bridge engineers since most of the 
welding done on their bridges is 
for maintenance or strengthening. 
Some criticism has also recently 
been expressed to the effect that the 
sheared edges of plates are sus- 
ceptible to brittle fracture, especi- 
ally at low temperatures, and this 
matter is now being studied by the 
members of the A.R.E.A. Commit- 
tee on Iron and Steel Structures. 

It is well known, of course, that 
any steel structure is subject to 
stress raisers, and a_ progressive 
fracture or fatigue failure will re- 
sult under repeated cycles of load. 
The effects on the fatigue strength 
of the various types of stress raisers 
and the various kinds of structural 
steels, such as those found in the 
usual fabricated bridges, are being 
studied by the Research Council on 
Riveted and Bolted Structural 
Joints. In general, it has been found 
that the fatigue strength of A-7 
steel in fabricated joints is well 
above that recommended by the 
present design specifications. 

Considerable discussion has en- 
sued in various committees within 
recent years about the A.S.T.M. 
Specifications covering the manu- 
facture of A-7 steel. The principal 
discussion by the consumers has 
centered on the article covering 
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“Defects.” This article permits the 
manufacturer to remove surface 
imperfections in the plates and 
rolled shapes by grinding or chip- 
ping and then depositing thor- 
oughly fused weld metal on the 
surfaces and edges of the area. The 
weld metal is required to project 
above the rolled surface and the 
projecting metal is then removed 
by grinding or chipping and grind- 
ing. The principal objection to this 
article in the specifications is not in 
the manner of conditioning the 
steel, as most engineers realize that 
the static and fatigue strength of 
the welded section is about the 
same as that for the full section, but 
most bridge engineers would pre- 
fer that this conditioning be done 
in the fabricating shop where closer 
inspection can be maintained. Most 
bridge engineers would be satisfied 
to have the chipping and grinding 
done in the mills but would prefer 
to have the welding of the ground 
and chipped areas done in the fab- 
ricating shop since it might then 
be possible, in certain cases, to lo- 
cate the conditioned section away 
from the point of high stress. 

Other objections to the specifica- 
tions have been raised by some 
bridge engineers regarding the ar- 
ticle on “Permissible Variation in 
Dimensions or Weight,” in which 
tolerances have been considered 
excessive, particularly regarding 
such items as camber, off-center 
rolling and flange tilting. 


Too Much Carbon for Welding 


By AssISTANT ENGINEER 


Steel for bridges and buildings 
in this country is being made in 
conformity to tentative specifica- 
tions of the American Society of 
Testing Materials, A-7-50 T, replac- 
ing A-7-36, Steel for Bridges, and 
A-9-36, Steel for Buildings. The lat- 
ter specification was adopted in 
1901, revised at different times un- 
til combined with A-7 in 1931. The 
specification covers carbon steel 
shapes, plates, and bars of struc- 
tural quality for use in construction 
of bridges and buildings and for 
general structural purposes: Recent 
experiences in welded structures 


have provoked serious statements 
that the increased carbon content 
permitted by these specifications is 
responsible for some weaknesses or 
re si that have occurred in such 
structures 

The carbon content of the steel 
is regulated according to the use 
for which the steel is designed, that 
is the strength and quality. For 
example, in the specification a 
paragraph on Bearing Plates for 
Buildings states, among other re- 
quirements, that plates over 1% in. 
thick used as bearing plates in 
buildings, unless otherwise speci- 
fied, shall be open-hearth or elec- 
tric-furnace steel containing from 
0.20 per cent to 0.33 per cent car- 
bon. The increase in carbon content 
has increased the yield point of the 
steel but not without depreciating 
effects. 

In the winter of 1951 the Duples- 
sis highway bridge in Quebec col- 
lapsed. Although the causes of the 
collapse have not been fully ex- 
plained as yet, opinions have been 
advanced that a plausible explana- 
tion may be found in brittle cracks 
in welded areas. A peculiarity of 
the brittle cracking is that it occurs 
in cold weather without the fa- 
miliar plastic deformation before 
and during collapse. To most prac- 
tical bridge men, this means with- 
out the imposition of the designed 
live loading. This phenomenon had 
been observed in other structures 
that collapsed during periods of 
low temperatures. The writer is 
not familiar with any all-welded 
bridges carrying railroad traffic. It 
is the common and accepted prac- 
tice to repair weakened members 
of steel bridges and to increase the 
capacity of some bridges using 
various welding techniques. It is in 
the use of steels made according to 
the A-7 specification for such work 
that railway bridges may be af- 
fected. 

Intricate laws govern the stresses 
that cause plastic deformation and 
brittle fractures. Only a few words 
of general explanation will be at- 
tempted here. In welding proc- 
esses, particularly if thick plates 
are being joined together, Bren 
age in all directions is impeded and 
high multiaxial stresses see. It 
has been found that brittle cracks 
occur under some degree of loading 
when residual shrinkage stresses 
are present in the steel members. 
It is known, also, that under in- 
creasing tensile load this brittle 
strength may be reached before the 
tension yield stress is reached, con- 
sequently the brittle fracture oc- 
curs before the steel deforms. Low 
temperatures enhance fracturing. 
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Tests have shown that steel that 
is free from residual stresses will 
remain ductile under practically 
any service temperature. Steel of 
similar composition with high 
shrinkage stresses will, under low 
service temperatures, fracture in a 
brittle manner without the possi- 
bility of high localized strains being 
neutralized by plastic deformation. 
The metallurgical properties of 
steel play a highly important part 
in welded structures in order to 
maximize ductility. 

Designers of welded structures in 
Europe have been cognizant of this 
problem for some time. There, 
plate thicknesses of more than % in., 
or | in., are avoided and killed 
steel is used exclusively. Carbon 
content is limited to 0.15 per cent. 
When plate thicknesses of more 
than one inch are required, the 
structure is normalized by heating 


to reduce residual stresses after 
welding. In this country standard 
specifications of the American 
Welding Society mention _ that, 
where metals up to 2% in. are re- 
quired, material above 1 in. in 
thickness must be preheated and 
have a limited carbon content. The 
American Waterworks Association 
design specifications for welded 
water tanks state that any material 
exceeding 1s in. in thickness be 
preheated. The specifications do 
not limit plate thickness. On one 
large penstock job, 2 3, 16-in. plates 
were successfully field welded with 
an induction method used for pre- 
heating. 

Very recently on the west coast 
an all-welded girder span for a 
highway bridge was made the sub- 
ject of a full-scale test to determine 
the adequacy of specifications cov- 
ering material and welding proce- 





Chemical Stabilization of Soil 


What new methods involving the use of chemicals have 
been developed for stabilizing soils. What are the possibilities 


of their use on the railways? Explain. 


Okay for Some Uses Now 


By T. Witt1aAM LAMBE 
Director, Soil Stabilization Laboratory, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 

Cambridge, Mass. 


The need for chemical means of 
altering or controlling soil proper- 
ties can hardly be questioned. The 
dwindling supplies of selected ma- 
terials such as gravel and the de- 
veloping of a civilization which de- 
mands that structures be built at 
sites which in the past would have 
been avoided combine to make it 
necessary to work with many types 
of soils. The soils engineer is com- 
ing under increasing pressure to 
alter the properties of an existing 
soil to meet definite specifications. 
The ever-increasing need to con- 
trol soil properties, along with the 
availability of new chemicals, has 
caused the intensification of  re- 
search into soil — stabilization. 
Among the places where soil sta- 
bilization research is being con- 
ducted are Cornell university, un- 
der the direction of Professor B. K. 
Hough, Jr.; Purdue university, un- 
der the direction of Professor K. B. 
Woods; Princeton university, under 
the direction of Dr. Hans Winter- 
korn; Tropical Agricultural Re- 


search Laboratory, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. George Rappleyea of 
the Monsanto Chemical Company; 
and M.L.T. 
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Before considering the new soil 
stabilizers, I would like to point out 
the three general requirements for 
a successful stabilizer. To be ade- 
quate, it must: (1) Control soil 
properties; (2) be incorporable; and 
(3) be economical. 

It is of course obvious that the 
successful stabilizer must  ade- 
quately do the job for which it was 
selected. It is not so obvious that a 
desirable stabilizer must be a sub- 
stance that lends itself to incorpora- 
tion with soil. Current research is 
emphasizing the difficulty of satis- 
factorily mixing additives with co- 
hesive soils, those which are in 
most need of stabilization. It is in- 
teresting to note that the ideal 
characteristics of a stabilizer in 
place are usually opposite to those 
required for ease of incorporation 
with soil. This difference in charac- 
teristics suggests a stabilizer which 
undergoes a reaction in the soil to 
alter radically its properties. For 
any stabilizer to receive commer- 
cial application, its use must of 
course be economically justified. 

Of the present methods of stabili- 
zation which are being investi- 
gated, the two which are most 
promising are: (1) Those which em- 
ploy a physicochemical reaction; 
and (2) those which employ in situ 
polymerization. The use of aggre- 
gating or dispersing substances 
which react only with the surface 





dures for heavy all-welded struc- 
tures. It is proposed to construct a 
viaduct of considerable length of 
similar construction. Each girder of 
the test span had a length of 106 ft. 
The web was % in. by 4 ft. 6 in: 
the bottom flange, 3 in. by 20 in.; 
and the top flange, 3 in. by 16 in. 
Shear lugs were used on the top 
flange. The flanges were welded to 
the web with a continuous }-in. 
weld using automatic welding 
equipment. The steel was pre- 
heated using a 300-deg. F. heat ad- 
jacent to the weld. A careful se- 
quence of heating and _ welding 
produced excellent results. The 
steel was limited to a carbon con- 
tent of 0.29 per cent and had a 
vield point of 27,500 p.s.i. Further 
tests will be conducted to deter- 
mine if less preheat can be used 
and the same _ strength obtained 
with less carbon content. 


of the soil offer the very desirable 
feature of requiring only small 
amounts to be effective. For ex- 
ample, additives have been found 
which are extremely effective in 
treatments as small as 0.01 per cent 
of the soil weight. 

An example of a material whose 
action is limited to the surface of 
the particles is furnished by par- 
tially hydrolyzed acrylonitrile, mar- 
keted as Krilium by the Monsanto 
Chemical Company. In the pres- 
ence of water, Krilium is very ef- 
fective as a soil aggregator. On the 
other hand; materials such as the 
polyphosphates can be _ excellent 
soil dispersers. In situ poly- 
merizations have been shown to 
have great promise. Characteristics 
which are desirable for mixing can 
be obtained with a monomer and 
characteristics which are desirable 
for stabilization can be obtained 
from the polymer. 

The addition of calcium acrylate 
monomer, along with a redox cata- 
lyst system (for example, ammo- 
nium persulfate and sodium thio- 
sulfate), to a soil, followed by 
polymerization, has been found to 
have marked effects on the engi- 
neering properties of the soil. The 
calcium acrylate polymerization 
will give to soils what no common 
stabilizer _will—namely, _ tensile 
strength and flexibility. The low 
viscosity of the monomeric solu- 
tions is very desirable for injection. 
Detailed information on these new 
stabilizers is available in literature. 

The two major problems to be 
overcome in the use of chemical 
stabilizers are incorporation and 
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economics. The incorporation of 
additives with clays has always 
been a major problem. Current re- 
search shows that present commer- 
cial equipment mixes Portland ce- 
ment and clay at an efficiency as 
low as 30 per cent. Although some 
of the new chemical additives are 
more easily incorporated than ce- 
ment, the process of mixing is still 
a major problem to be overcome. 
The cost of the new chemical sta- 
bilizers is high in comparison to 
one and two cents a pound for ce- 
ment and asphalt. Their use will 
initially be limited, therefore, to 
special problems where the high 
cost is justified by the unusual 
properties that can be obtained. 
The present unfavorable economic 
picture will gradually change as the 
cost of the chemicals comes down 
and the treatments are perfected 
through further research. 

I feel that soil stabilization with 
chemicals is a subject in which rail- 
roads should be vitally interested. 
A few of the places where railroads 
might use soil-chemicals are: (1) 
Construction of fills; (2) slope sta- 
bilization; (3) erosion control; (4) 
strengthening of weak subgrades; 
(5) control of frost action; (6) in the 
construction of terminal facilities. 

In summary, I feel that the use 
of chemicals to alter and control 
properties of soil has tremendous 
possibilities. Considerable progress 
has recently been made, and more 
is promised by the present intensive 
research underway. Although the 
present economic situation is un- 
favorable for extensive use of 
chemicals in railroad work, the use 
of chemicals for certain applica- 
tions—for example, injection into 
subgrades and for erosion control— 
appears to warrant investigation by 
the railroads at the present time. 


Chemicals Solidify Soils 


By C. Martin RIEDEL 
Chemical Soil Solidification Company, 
Chicago 

Chemical soil solidification to 
stop the settlement of foundations, 
to stop the damaging flow of 
ground water, to protect existing 
foundations against sliding during 
excavation work nearby, to consoli- 
date quicksand-like areas (floating 
track!) under roadbeds of heavy- 
traffic lines, to seal leaky joints in 
tunnels, shafts, concrete reservoirs, 
etc., has been in practical use in 
this country since about 1941. Two 
chemicals are used. Silicate of soda 
(water glass), called chemical 1, is 
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injected first through — suitably 
spaced 1-in. injection pipes which 
have special perforated points. 

After proper saturation of the 
area required, a strong calcium 
chloride solution, called chemical 2, 
is pumped in without delay. As 
both solutions meet in the porous 
sand, wet or dry, a silicic gel is 
formed which hardens quickly, 
binding together the loose natural 
material to a solid, load-bearing, 
highly dense mass, which gains in 
hardness as time goes on. Acid in 
ground water or sea water does not 
aflect the hardened material. The 
practical depth reached to date is 
about 80 ft. Duplex pumps are used 
for injection. 

There are several special solu- 
tions of silicate of soda used for 
different types of sandy _ soils. 
Chemical 2 can also be modified for 
varying geological conditions. The 
application must be prepared and 
carried out by specially trained en- 
gineers and key men to prevent 
failures or unsatisfactory results. In 
addition to the air-driven pumps, 
injection pipes, drive heads, and 
special injector-valve heads -(to be 
patented), special motor-driven hy- 
draulically operated jacks have 
been developed for pulling the 
pipes while the chemicals are given 
in carefully measured quantities. 

This method, briefly described 
above, is based on the Joosten sys- 
tem, developed by a Dutch mining 
engineer for underground work. It 
has been gradually developed and 
improved after more than 20 note- 
worthy jobs were carried out in this 
country. It is not a competitor to 
concrete, but an auxiliary in heavy 
foundation work and maintenance 
operations. Whereas concrete as 
poured in foundations will support 
a load of 3000 p.s.i., solidified sand 
or sandy soil will carry from 300 to 
about 950 p.s.i. 

The cost for solidifying soil de- 
pends on various factors: (1) Depth 
of injections; (2) accessibility; (3) 
character of natural layers; and (4) 
obstructions in the ground if not 
known before starting. However, 
the unit cost of one cubic yard so- 








lidified compares well with that of 
good concrete in place. 

This process has one limitation, 
in that it is not recommended for 
natural strata containing more than 
25 per cent of clay or silt or mate- 
rial of fineness exceeding 125-mesh 
size. 


New Chemical Shows Promise 


By Larry SCHULENBURG 
Advertising and Public Relations, 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


As a result of original research 
we have developed a_ synthetic 
chemical soil conditioner of the 
polyelectrolyte type which we feel 
will achieve effective and economi- 
cal control of rain erosion. This 
product is expected to have wide 
application in controlling slope ero- 
sion problems created by major 
earth-inoving construction projects, 
including railroad construction. 

The new soil conditioner is easily 
applied when used for erosion con- 
trol by either of two ways. It can 
either be mixed with grass seed and 
fertilizer and applied to slopes and 
freshly graded areas from mobile 
equipment in a single operation by 
means of a water spray, or the mix- 
ture can be dusted simultaneously 
on the surface by ordinary me- 
chanical spreaders at the rate of ap- 
proximately one pound of chemical 
tor every 100 sq. ft. to be treated. 

After this soil conditioner be- 
comes wet, it forms a water-perme- 
able plastic film on the surface of 
the ground during the period nec- 
essary for establishment of a per- 
manent cover crop in erosion con- 
trol. In addition to providing 
marked resistance to the erosive 
action of water, including splash 
erosion by raindrops, the product 
improves conditions for seed germi- 
nation and subsequent growth of 
the grass or vegetative cover al- 
ways necessary for permanent pro- 
tection against erosion. Unlike pre- 
vious film-type treatments such as 
asphalt or resin emulsions, surface 
treatment with our soil stabilizer in- 
creases water penetration and re- 
duces run-off and at the same time 
holds seed and soil in places while 
grasses or legumes are germinating 
and becoming established. 

Extensive field tests concerning 
the product’s effectiveness, advan- 
tages and methods of application 
for erosion control are continuing. 
The evaluated results of this prac- 
tical work in railway maintenance 
will speak for themselves. 
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Effect of Checks on Usefulness of Ties 


In what ways do checks affect the usefulness of ties? How 
does the size or type of check influence such usefulness? What 
determines those which are harmful and those which are not? 


Checking Limits Tie Life 
By T. H. Patrick 
limber Treating Inspector, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, Chicago 


One of the more important 
things to guard against in the rise 
of ties is checking and _ splitting 
during seasoning periods and while 
in track. Checks develop into splits, 
and splitting is now one of the main 
reasons for removing ties from 
track. 

Checking affects the strength of 
ties and extreme checking influ- 
ences their usefulness for the pur- 
pose intended. Heavy checking of 
ties in track is the first mark of de- 
terioration. Large checks tend to 
grow and finally result in splitting 
the tie. This growth develops from 
the strain on the tie, springing the 
tie wider. Pebbles falling into and 
working deeper and deeper into a 


check as trains pass over the track, 
along with ice conditions and rapid 
changes in moisture content, finally 
split the tie and destroy its useful- 
ness. Checking after treatment ex- 
poses untreated wood to fungus at- 
tacks and results in destruction of 
the tie by decay. 

As to size of checks to guard 
against, there appears to be no set 
rule. In general, checks large 
enough to admit small stones from 
the ballast to enter, and ones with 
openings 1 in. deep or more, should 
be avoided in taking ties. It is bet- 
ter to have many small checks than 
one large one. Incising of ties is be- 
ing advocated because it causes 
numerous small, hairline checks 
and eliminates most of the larger, 
more serious, checks. Such small 
checks fill with preserving oils and 
so are not particularly harmful to 
overall tie life. 





How to Keep Sand from Fouling Ballast 


In mountain territories where it is necessary for equipment 
to sand rails, what methods are most effective in minimizing 
the fouling of the ballast by the sand? Explain. 


Make Enginemen Sand Less 


By GENERAL TRACK SUPERVISOR 


In mountain territories where it 
is necessary for locomotives to use 
sand in order to have traction and 
to keep the engines from slipping, 
the fouling of ballast is a real prob- 
lem. Proper education of the loco- 
motive engineer who is responsible 
for the operation of the sanders has 
probably done more to reduce the 
problem than any one thing. Con- 
stant attention must be given by 
responsible supervisors to see that 
the instructions are followed by the 
engineers. It is not necessary in 
most instances for the engineer to 
have the sanders in full operation 
at all times. In fact, we all agree 
that a little sand at the proper time 
is essential, but due either to care- 
lessness, to lack of understanding, 
or to indifference on the part of 
the individual engineers, excessive 
amounts of sand are all too fre- 
quently used. 

\ smaller type ballast such as 
cinders or small rock is helpful 
towards maintaining the — track 
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where sanding conditions are exces- 
sive—the smaller the type of ballast 
used, the longer it takes for it to be- 
come fouled. The problem of re- 
moving excessive engine sand _ is 
made much simpler by making a 
well defined hole in the tie crib un- 
der the base of rail. Sand can be 
cleaned from this hole by an ordi- 
nary track shovel. 

The removal of the ballast from 
the ends of the ties to permit drain- 
age, particularly on the low sides 
of curves, is very helpful where 
sand is continually fouling the bal- 
last. Outside factors which might 








We have found no way of pre- 
venting checking in ties, but, by 
properly stacking them for season- 
ing to prevent too-rapid drying, the 
number of larger checks can be re- 
duced. The application of anti- 
splitting devices, such as_ irons, 
dowels, and bolts, is beneficial dur- 
ing the seasoning period in keeping 
down end_ splitting. During tie 
service in track, bituminous coat- 
ings, dowels, bolts, and similar de- 
vices, are helpful in reducing the 
splitting of ties. Bituminous coat- 
ings give good promise of eliminat- 
ing one of the causes of checking 
by preventing rapid changes in the 
moisture content of the wood. Good 
ballast that allows quick drainage 
of water away from the ties, before 
the moisture content of the wood is 
materially increased, is also very 
helpful. 

We have learned many ways of 
reducing checking, but not to elim- 
inate it entirely. Until some one 
finds a way to dry the surface and 
inner wood uniformly at the same 
time, we wiil have to live with 
checking and learn to reduce it as 
much as possible. 


do much toward minimizing this 
problem include a sanding valve 
which could be automatically op- 
erated by the slippage of the driv- 
ers, and improvements made in our 
present sanders. 


Run Dirt Sweepers 


By Georce S. CriTEs 


Division Engineer (Retired), Baltimore & 
Ohio, Baltimore, Md. 


The use of diesel locomotives has 
cut out much sanding of rails and 
has largely eliminated front-end 
cinders which used to mix with the 
sand and foul the ballast. However, 
there are still some railroads on 
which sand, and even cinders, foul 
the roadbed. 

In territories where such fouling 
of ballast is bad, it is the practice 
to clean the ballast on the ‘shoulders 
and between the tracks with off- 
track or on-track ballast-cleaning 
equipment and, where conditions 
allow, to follow the cleaning with 
a light raise on fresh ballast, thus 
getting the ties out of the mud and 
restoring the ballast section. 

Where cleaning the ballast is not 
economical, it is the practice to dig 
out foul ballast and dispose of it 
and to use new ballast to restore 

(Continued on page 592) 
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We Have Now Completed Inspection of Most 
of the Railroads Where We Distributed 
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the ballast section. This method 
also. consumes much time and 
money. 

With less sand and cinders to 
contend with and with higher costs 
of labor, ballast and services enter- 
ing the picture, it is now essential 
that ballast be kept from becoming 


fouled up with sand, even in the 
few territories where that is hap- 
pe ning. 

The best way to do this is to seal 
off the top of the ballast with a 
light blanket of tar or liquid as- 
phalt to keep sand, cinders or dust 
trem entering the ballast section 


Fuel-Oil Filtration and Dehydration 


In handling diesel fuel oil, what are the relative merits of 


combined water removal and filtration equipment as compared 
with pressure-type renewable cartridge filters? 


Must Have Separate Filters 


By A. B. Prerct 
Engineer Water Supply, Southern 
Washington, D. C. 


The primary function in furnish- 
ing satisfactory diesel fuel oil is the 
proper installation, operation and 
maintenance of pressure-type re- 
newable cartridge filters, and our 
second consideration, if necessary, 
is the removal of water content in 
diesel fuel. 

Dehydrators are used primarily 
for water removal, and the filter 
added to them uses elements too 
small and of a medium that would 
give only partial filtration, and can- 
not be compared to special pres- 
sure-type element filters manufac- 
tured tor the sole purpose of fur- 
nishing fuel oil practically free from 
all foreign matter. 

We install cartridge-type filters, 
which are used for the sole purpose 
of filtering oil unloaded from tank 
cars or trucks and pumped to stor- 
age tanks. In addition we install a 
separate battery of filters at the 
service platform for the sole pur- 
pose of filtering oil as it is delivered 
direct to the diesel locomotives. 
Based on the amount of oil handled, 
instructions are given for a definite 
time to renew the filter elements. 
From our experience we would not 
desire to combine our filtering ar- 
rangements with water-removal 
equipment. It is felt that the type of 
men operating our filters should not 
be burdened with the proper opera- 
tion of combined filter and water- 
removal equipment. If it is deemed 
necessary to install water-removal 
equipment we would recommend 
that it be separate and apart from 
filters installed to remove all foreign 
matter. 

From our analysis of diesel fuel 
oil taken from servicing nozzles we 
have not deemed it necessary, at 
least at this time, to install water- 
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removal equipment. At the bottom 
of all of our vertical storage tanks 
we have installed a sump for the 
collection of water or condensation 
in the tank. Special siphon piping 
arrangements are installed from the 
sump through the side of the tank 
to remove any accumulation of 
water. This arrangement is also 
used to take samples of fuel oil for 
analysis to determine water con- 
tent. 

The above is not to infer that 
combination dehydrator and filter 
equipment would not function 
properly, but we feel that it would 
require high-class labor, special 
handling and careful maintenance 
for this type of equipment satisfac- 
torily to take care of the dual func- 
tion of removing foreign matter and 
water from diesel fuel oil. 


Dehydrators Are ‘‘Insurance”’ 


By O. G. MAHNENSMITH 


Manager, Railroad Sales Division, 
Bowser, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Water is classified as being the 
“Number-One Bandit” in locomo- 
tive fueling. Therefore it is a 
definite advantage to have clean, 
“dry” fuel. Filtration has been em- 
phasized to keep fuel free from 
dirt, but the water problem has 
never been taken too seriously. 
Since other problems of fueling 
have previously arisen and have 
been taken care of, the water prob- 
lem is gradually coming into the 
picture as a major source of trouble. 
It heretofore has been overshad- 
owed and not recognized as a major 
troublemaker. 

Water is not always present like 
dirt or sediment, and hence only 
causes trouble occasionally. Water 
finds its way into fuel in devious 
ways, most of which are not im- 
mediately recognized or discernible 





and then periodically to run a 
sweeper having a dirt collecting at- 
tachment over the places that need 
it. This procedure might be eco- 
nomically applied to approaches to 
interlocking plants, switching leads 
and to some locations situated in 
mountain. territories. 


by the personnel responsible. Per- 
haps the major reason for _ its 
presence is wide atmospheric tem- 
perature variations which cause 
condensation to form within the 
storage equipment, with the re- 
sultant water ultimately finding its 
way into the fuel oil in surpris- 
ingly large amounts. Water through 
ground seepage or as the result of 
heavy rains has been known to con- 
taminate the fuel in large amounts 
within a relatively short period of 
time. Confronted with such unpre- 
dictable possibilities for contami- 
nating fuel with water a few pre- 
cautions are usually taken, and 
everything moves along until an- 
other batch of wet fuel is en- 
countered. 

A few of the advantages of a 
water separator unit are as follows: 
(1) It prevents frozen fuel lines; (2) 
protects injectors; (3) reduces car- 
bon formation; (4) improves engine 
efficiency; (5) is inexpensive insur- 
ance. All of these advantages re- 
sult in decreased maintenance costs. 

In one particular instance in 
which a dehydrator, or water sepa- 
rator, was installed, enough water 
was present in the fueling line to 
freeze, and as the pump. was 
started, this column of ice was 
forced into the meter of the fuel 
supply system. As a result the me- 
ter was ruined. In many cases filter 
cartridges have become clogged 
with water with the result that no 
fuel could be delivered and_ the 
cartridge life was lost. 

Because of the important part 
plaved by the injectors in the op- 
eration of the engine, the care of 
these important parts cannot be 
over-emphasized. If any water is 
present in the fuel which is already 
in an injector, this will cause 
trouble, because the plunger and 
barrel are made to very close toler- 
ances. In fact, if the plunger is held 
in the hand a few minutes it can- 
not be inserted in the barrel due to 
expansion. A drop of water in the 
free state or emulsified water and 
fuel have both been known _ to 
cause an injector to seize. If a slug 
of water goes into an injector, the 


(Continued on page 594) 
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Only one moving part: 


The “Aladdin” has no pumps or valves. A spring-loaded piston, 
the only moving part, descends in a cylinder under vibration 
from traffic—and delivers the required amount of standard 
grease aufomatically to the running side of the rail. 


One-man installation: 
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No track alteration, rail drilling or gauge widening is required 
to install the ‘‘Aladdin’’. And since it weighs only 50 pounds — 
it can be handled and installed by one man in less than half 
an hour. 


Proved performance: 


Today, thousands of “Aladdin” Lubricators are in use on main 
lines...in yards...under one or two-way traffic...in all cli- 
mates. The “‘Aladdin‘s” low cost means you can now economi- 
cally specify a lubricator for every rail wear location. Why not 
check your lubricator requirements today? Write for Bulletin A. 


H.T. KENNEDY COMPANY, Inc., 37 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 
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heat absorbed by this water will 
cause seizing between the plunger 
and barrel. If water gets into an 
injector and is forced on into the 
combustion chamber, it will ac- 
celerate carbon formation on the 
injector tips necessitating more 
frequent changing of injectors. 

Engine efficiency will not be at 
its maximum if one or more of the 
small openings in the tip of the in- 
jector are plugged. If one injector 
delivers less fuel because of a 
plugged opening. this cylinder will 
be starved, and as a result the en- 
gine will not run smoothly, result- 
ing in loss ot power. 

\ water separator may well be 
classified as “insurance. A “wet” 
batch of fuel immediately produces 
the cause for unnecessary expense. 
\ new set of iniectors for one diesel 
vill offset the original cost of the 
necessary dehydration equipment. 

Locomotive manufacturers advise 
that while water-free fuel is de- 
sired, no more than a maximum of 
1 20 of 1 per cent of water should 
ever be present in the fuel. Fuel 
samples have been taken at dif- 
ferent railroad fueling points and 
as much as 1 per cent water has 
been found. Where high water con- 
tent existed a high maintenance 
cost was the result. Much of this 
water is in the emulsified state and 
s not easily detectable. 


Put Dehydrators on Engines 


By W. D. Gipson 
Water Service Engineer, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, Chicago 


It seems to me that the question 
as propounded does not permit a 
true comparison of the respective 
merits of the two types of equip- 
ment mentioned. Obviously a com- 
bined water remover and filter is 
intended for both purposes, while 
the pressure type cartridge filter is 
primarily designed only for oil fil- 
tration. No claims are made for its 
efficiency in water removal. This be- 
ing the case. the real question ap- 
pears to involve a comparison be- 
tween the so-called combined 
equipment plus separate filters and 
water-removal equipment. It is con- 
ceded that water in appreciable 
quantities in diesel fuel can be in- 
jurious to the engines in various 
ways. In fact, the maximum per- 
centage of 0.05. or in the ratio of 
about five gallons of water in 10,000 
gal. of oil, is all that is considered 
allowable. Consequently, if water is 
regularly present in greater per- 
centages, some method of removal 
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is indicated. This can be done by 
the use of equipment designed for 
the purpose or perhaps more effec- 
tively by careful and proper han- 
dling of the oil in unloading, stor- 
age and distribution. 

We feel that the primary con- 
sideration is oil filtration for the re- 
moval of sediment. It is reported 
that there is an increasing amount 
of sludge-forming elements in the 
oil as it is being received, particu- 
larly in those oils produced by 
catalytic cracking. It is also the 
opinion of some that this type of oil 
is reacting with the steel in the tank 
cars resulting in the formation of 
as iron rust deposit. This deposit 
seems to accelerate the forming of 
sludge in the storage tanks and for 
this reason filtration, both in un- 
loading and distribution. is being 
advocated. Pressure-type removable 
cartridge filters have proven very 
satisfactory for sediment filtration. 

We think that water in the fuel 
can largely be controlled by proper 
handling and storage. Overhead un- 
loading rather than dumping from 
the tank-car bottom will prevent 
water which may have accumu- 
lated in the transport car from get- 
ting into the storage tank. The ver- 
tical unloading pipe which is 
lowered into the tank should be ar- 
ranged so that 1 in. or more of 
Huid is left in the car bottom. 

Above-ground storage is to be 
desired as it permits leaving a 
volume in the tank bottom for the 
collection of water and sediment. 
Regular and systematic drainage 
of this mixture will greatly diminish 
the possibility of water accumula- 
tion in the fuel. Such an arrange- 
ment is not practicable in under- 
ground tanks and most cases of 
water accumulation that have come 
to our attention have been in this 
tvpe of tank. Regular sampling of 
both incoming and storage oil, with 
subsequent laboratory analysis, is 
also an important factor in main- 
taining clean and water-free oil. 

It is the feeling of many persons 
interested in the maintenance and 
operation of diesel locomotives that 
a great deal of trouble which has 
been experienced from water has 
been due to water collecting in the 








fuel tanks of the locomotives them- 
selves. Breathing caused by fluc- 
tuating levels of oil in the tank 
sometimes causes moisture-laden 
air to be drawn into the tanks and 
later condensed by lower tempera- 
tures. On this premise there are 
opinions that if water-removal fa- 
cilities are to be installed, they 
should be on the individual loco- 
motives. 





What Our 
Readers Think 





MORE ABOUT PAINT 
To the Editor: 
IN THE What's the Answer de- 


partment of your January issue 
appeared several answers toa ques- 
tion regarding the relative merits of 
proprietary paints and those made 
up in accordance with the pur- 
chaser’s specifications. 

I note that these answers favor 
the use of a good quality paint from 
the standpoint of its being a better 
investment. I think there are other 
angles to this situation that are 
more important. For instance the 
fixed formulations deprive the pur- 
chaser of any improvements devel- 
loped in the laboratories of the 
paint manufacturers. Also, they do 
not permit the substitution of other 
ingredients that are made necessary 
by reason of the prevailing short- 
ages of various raw materials. I 
think it is also a fact that when 
materials are compounded under 
railroad specifications the manufac- 
turers are relieved from assuming 
responsibility for the performance 
of their paints after application, 
whereas they do stand back of their 
own standard brands. 

We have been thinking along 
these lines for a good many years, 
but the purchasing department is 
reluctant to make any change be- 
cause of the opinion that it would 
seriously complicate the job of get- 
ting competitive bids. I am in hopes 
that a satisfactory specification can 
be worked up, which will stipulate 
performance rather than ingredi- 
ents of paints. This will then 
make it possible for our people to 
purchase manufacturers’ standard 
brand paints on a competitive basis. 

S. E. KveNBERG 
Assistant Engineer 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
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Here's one 19,812 feet long... 


The Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Railroad’s main track includes con- 
tinuous welded rail sections up to 19,812 feet long. By the end of 
1951, additional super length rails will bring the total of continuous 
track in the System up to 90 miles. Welded joints produced through 


OXWELD’s RIBBONRAIL service and equipment eliminates the expense 


6. RAG LID, PE VE REAEN 


encountered in maintaining thousands of standard rail joints. No 


, wonder minor track repairs on the “J” have already been reduced Want full details of 
4 ? aa a * oF ~ . ® . 
, PESTS , - pan ae the s experience 
; 50 to 75°¢ in continuous rail territories. e “J's” experience with 
ad : é ’ ’ continuous rail? Write 
Similar track maintenance savings are possible on your railroad. for free booklet F-7772. 
4 Let us discuss RIBBONRAIL Pressure Welding Service with you. Write 


today. 





OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 


i A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 2 e 

_ = = LILO hh, 
j Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 

: In Canada: SERV/CE MARK 
Canadian Railroad Service Company, Limited, Toronto 








' ‘Oxweld'’ is a trade-mark and ‘“‘Ribbonrail’’ is a 
} service mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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PRODUCTS OF MANUFACTURERS 


New, improved equipment, materials, devices 


be % 4 


(For additional information on any of the products described in these columns, use postcards, page 599) 


BITUMINOUS MIXER 


THE Kwik-Mix Company, a sub- 
sidiary of Koehring Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has announced that 
it is now offering for railway use a 
portable, non-tilting bituminous 
mixer that is said to have had wide 
usage in the last year by contrac- 
tors and municipalities. 

Furnished on four pneumatic- 
tired wheels for portability or on 
skids for central-mix locations, the 
mixer is of the pug-mill type, 
equipped with a charging skip, 
asphalt pump and piping, asphalt- 
measuring, tip-over type tank, and 
burners and fuel tank to supply 
heat to the mixing drum while in 
operation, 

Mixing blades, specially designed 


for bituminous materials, give pug- 
mill action by thoroughly working 
the aggregates and oil from end to 
center of the drum. This is said to 
coat all the aggregate quickly, giv- 
ing the minimum batch-time cycle. 
After mixing, a full batch can be 
dumped in six seconds. Although 
each unit is provided with heaters 
for batching “hot mixes,” emulsi- 
fied and cut-back asphalts can be 
used in the mixer to produce “cold 
mixes” if desired. 

An auxiliary loader can be at- 
tached to the mixer, as shown in the 
photograph, to handle the mixed 
material from ground to truck or 
to arailroad gondola if desired. The 
mixer is available in two sizes, one 
delivering 10 cu. ft. of mixed ma- 
terial and the other 14 cu. ft. 





WINDOW FOR 

ROLLING DOORS 

THE Cornell Tron Works, Ine.., 
Long Island, N. Y., is now produc- 
ing a full-vision window for use in 
rolling steel doors. The window can 
be furnished in 12-in., 16-in., 20-in., 
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or 24-in. heights and is 20 in. in 
width. Two or more can be used 
in larger doors. The window is pres- 
ently furnished with transparent 
aeroplane plastic glazing which is 
shaped to coil with the door. It can 
be installed in new as well as exist- 
ing rolling doors. 


FIRE PROTECTION DEVICE 
IS DOUBLE-ACTING 


A NEW principle of fire detection 
and property protection has been 
announced by the Racine Equip- 
ment & Material Co., Inc., Racine, 
Wis. Known as the Detect-O-Stat, 
it is a thermostatic warning device 
designed to provide complete fire 
detection service. The dual action 
is accomplished by two tempera- 
ture-sensitive contacts. The first 
contact closes at a lower tempera- 
ture, and the second contact closes 
at a higher temperature. In this way 
the device first provides detection 
of a local fire as temperature rises, 
activating the first setting. Acces- 


sory signals such as bells or alarm 
lights give warning of the blaze. 
The second contact sets off further 
audible or visual signals at a cen- 
tral control station or outside the 
building, in event the first signal 
goes unheeded. A_ third contact 
called a “cold detector” activates 
warning signals at dropping tem- 
peratures, preventing damage to 
perishable merchandise as a result 
of frost and cold. 

Designed to meet highest testing 
laboratory requirements, Detect-O- 
Stat temperature ratings are shad- 
ow-gauge set for critical tempera- 
ture operation at an overall tem- 
perature range of 10 deg. F. to 200 
deg. F. After activation, the con- 
tacts return to the normal open 
position automatically. 
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How to keep snow and ice from freezing your switches 


With a General Electric snowmelter system you can for- 


get about frozen switches in tough winter weather. The 
heart of this system is the well-known Calrod* heating 
unit which is clamped on rails at switchpoints and cross- 


overs. When a storm approaches, remote-controlled 


snowmelters distribute safe heat evenly at these vita 
points, without dangerof burning ties or rolling stock.G- 
snowmelters cost only a few cents per hour per switch tq 
operate, are ever ready to start working when you neeq 


them, and require practically no maintenance or attention 


Plan now for your winter snowmelting needs. Before you submit your 1953 budget, ask your General Electric representative fo 
the full details on the G-E Snowmelter system. General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, New York. 152- 


Gu Can pile poe confidence on 


*Reg. Trade-mar| 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





THE MONTHS NEWS 


Happenings among the railways — the 


Changes in Railway Personnel 





General 
Richard F. Dunlap, assistant road- 
master on the Norfolk & Western, has 
been appointed assistant vardmaster, with 
headquarters as before at Pulaski, Va. 


F. H. Boulton, assistant engineer in 
charge of the miscellaneous department 
of the chief engineer's office of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville at Louisville, Ky., has 
been promoted to assistant to the gen- 
eral manager, with the same headquar- 
ters 


C. E. R. Haight, division engineer on 
the Saratoga division of the Delaware & 
Hudson at Albany, N. Y., has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of the 
Sarat ga-Champlain division, with head- 
quarters at Plattsburg, N. Y. 


H. H. Hill, superintendent of the 
Richmond district of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, and formerly general roadmaster at 
Rocky Mount, N. C., has been appointed 
superintendent of transportation of the 
Northern Division at Savannah, Ga. M. L. 
Horton, roadmaster at Rocky Mount, has 
succeeded Mr. Hill as superintendent of 
the Richmond district, with headquarters 
continuing at Rocky Mount. 


M. I. Dunn, Superintendent freight 
transportation of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
at Richmond, Va., and an engineer by 
training and experience, has recently been 


appointed general manager, with head- 
quarters at Richmond. 

Mr. Dunn joined the road as a rodman 
in 1916, resigning two years later to enter 
college. After graduation from Washing- 
ton & Lee University in 1923, Mr. Dunn 


M. I. Dunn 


re-entered the service of the C.&O, as an 
instrumentman in the construction de- 
partment at Huntington, W. Va. He has 
also served as assistant engineer in the 
maintenance of way department at Clif- 
ton Forge, Va., assistant division engi- 
neer at Richmond, assistant division engi- 





associations — the suppliers 


neer and division engineer at Huntington, 
trainmaster at Handley, W. Va., and St. 
Albans, W. Va., and trainmaster, divi- 
sion superintendent and general superin- 
tendent at Peru, Ind. Mr. Dunn became 
superintendent freight transportation in 
March 1951. 


Donald A. Logan, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Erie at Jersey City, N. J. 
and an engineer by training and experi- 
ence, has recently been appointed super- 
intendent of the Wyoming and Jefferson 
divisions with headquarters at Dunmore, 
Pa. 

Mr. Logan was born at Warren, Pa., 
and attended Antioch College and the 
University of Pittsburgh. He joined the 
Erie at Meadville, Pa., in 1930 as a tran- 
sitman on the engineering corps and ad- 
vanced successively to assistant section 
foreman, general foreman at Marion, 

‘ 


Donald A. Logan 


Ohio, and Buffalo, N. Y., supervisor at 
Kent, Ohio, assistant division engineer at 
Youngstown, Ohio, and inspector of op- 
eration at Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Logan 
was appointed trainmaster at Hornell, 
N. Y., in 1940, transferring to Susque- 
hanna, Pa., in 1941, Dunmore in 1942 
and Jersey City in 1946. He was pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent at Jer- 
sey City in April 1951. 


W. G. Pfohl, superintendent of freight 
transportation of the Eastern region. of 
the Pennsylvania, and an engineer by 
training and experience, has been named 
superintendent of the Conemaugh division 
at Pittsburgh succeeding W. G. Dorwart, 


who has been transferred. 
Mr. Pfohl was born at Princeton, Ind., 
and was graduated from Purdue univer- 
(Continued on page 602) 


New Caterpillar Tractor Company plant at Joliet, Ill., has in production two models 
of tractor-drawn wagons, two sizes of rippers, 27 different types of bulldozers, 
nine models of scrapers, four types of cable controls and two models of hydraulic 
controls. The plant, which employs about 3,600 persons, has 697,040 sq. ft. under roof. 
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First Choice for 


Brush Control/ 


Photo courtesy of Spray Services, Inc. 


ESTERON BRUSH KILLER 


Railway Engineering a» Maintenance 


Dow research and manufacturing know-how 
have gone all-out to make Esteron® Brush Killer 
the best product in its field. This result-getting 
formulation is a mixture of low volatility propy- 
lene glycol butyl ether esters of 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T. Extensive use by railroads and service 
organizations in all sections of the country at all 
seasons of the year has proved it the best prod- 
uct for right-of-way brush and weed control. 


Included in your maintenance program, Esteron 
Brush Killer will give you good control of alder, 
ash, birch, brambles, cherry, elm, hickory, maple, 
oaks, osage orange, poison ivy, sumac, willow 
and other hard-to-kill woody plants. In addition 
to brush, broad-leaved weeds are controlled in 


Ask your supplier or write to Dow. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Department 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


In Canada: Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


For additional information. use postcard, pages 599-600 


the same application. It will also control re- 
sprouting of stumps when it is applied in oil soon 
after cutting. 


Also recommended for woody plant control— 
especially 2,4-D resistant species—is Esteron 
245 containing low volatility propylene glycol 
butyl ether esters of 2,4,5-T. This product also 
gives outstanding results in year-around stump 
treatment and basal bark application. For con- 
trolling Johnson, quack, Bermuda and other 
tough perennial and annual grasses, use Dow’s 
proved grass killer, Sodium TCA 90 %. 


A wealth of information on right-of-way vegeta- 
tion control is yours on request. 
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W. G. Pfohl 


visor of track and assistant division engi- 
neer, he was promoted to division engi- 
Marvland division in 1946. 
He became assistant superintendent of 
freight transportation of the Central re- 
vion at Pittsburgh in 1948 and assistant 
superintendent of the Eastern division at 
Poledo, Ohio, in 1950. He was named 
superintendent of treight transportation 
of the Eastern region in June 1951. 


neer of the 


Timothy G. Sughrue, executive vice- 
pre sident of the Boston & Maine and the 
Maine Ce ntral, and tormet! chiet engimec! 
ot those roads, has been appointed presi- 
dent of the Boston & Maine, succeeding 
E. S. French, who has retired. 

Mr. Sughrue was born at Nashau, 
N. H.. on February 22, 1889, and _at- 
tended the Nashau High School and the 
University of New Hampshire. During his 
college years he worked for the railroad 





Timothy G. Sughrue 


is a sectionman and yard clerk, and 
ifter leaving the university in June 1909, 
returned to it as a 
months later he 


Two 
a chainman, in 
1910 a rodman, in 1911 a draftsman and 
in 1914 assistant supervisor of bridges and 


sectionman. 
bec an 


buildings. Four vears later he was pro- 
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moted to supervisor of bridges and build- 
ings and in 1927 was appointed division 
engineer of the road’s Terminal division. 
In 1939 he became engineer maintenance 
of wav of the Maine Central and the Port- 
land Terminal at Portland, but three vears 
later he returned to Boston as chief engi- 
neer of the Boston & Maine, the Maine 
Central, and the Portland Terminal. He 
was elected executive vice-president ot 
the three companies in January 1949. 

Mr. Sughrue was awarded an_honor- 
arv degree of Doctor of Engineering by 
the University of New Hampshire in 
1945. 


David E. Smucker, assistant chief en- 
gineer of the Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Defense Transport 
Administration’s Railroad Transport Divi- 
sion. He succeeds Elmer J. Stubbs, who 
has resigned to assume his former duties 
as assistant vice-president of the Erie. 

Mr. Smucker was born at West Liberty, 
Ohio. on October 3, 1907, and attended 
the University of Cincinnati, receiving the 


degree of Bachelor of Science in civil 





David E. Smucker 


engineering from Ohio State University 
in 1929. He entered railroad service on 
Mav 23, 1929, as assistant on the engine- 
ering corps, Philadelphia Terminal divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania. On August 1, 
1929, Mr. Smucker was appointed assist- 
ant supervisor of track, which position he 
held successively on the Delaware, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Philadelphia Ter- 
minal divisions. He became supervisor of 
track on April 9, 1934, and served in that 
capacity on the Delaware and Maryland 
divisions until June 16, 1936, when he 
was promoted to assistant division engi- 
neer of the Fort Wayne division. He was 
named division engineer of the Toledo 
division on October 1, 1940, and on Jan- 
uarv 16. 1942, was promoted to assistant 
superintendent of freight transportation at 
the Chicago general office. Mr. Smucker 
served as superintendent of the Indian- 
apolis division from January 16, 1945, 
until Mav 16, 1944, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Fort Wayne division. He 
was transferred in the same capacity to 
the Pittsburgh division in April, 1946, 
and was appointed general manager of 
the Long Island in March, 1948. He 
served in the latter capacity until April, 
1949, when he was named co-trustee and 
chief operating officer of the Long Island. 






He resigned the latter position in Decem- 
ber, 1950, to assume the duties of assist- 
ant chief engineer of the Pennsylvania. 


Engineering 
M. S. Miller, special engineer on the 
Reading at Philadelphia, Pa., has retired 
after more than 42 years of service. The 
position of special engineer has been 
abolished. 


Howard F. Schryver, special engineer 
on the New York Central, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has retired 
after 45 vears of railroad service. 


J. W. Thomas, assistant division engi- 
neer on the Alabama division of the Sea- 
board Air Line at Americus, Ga. has 
been transferred to the North Florida 
division at Jacksonville, Fla. 


Robert J. Klueh, supervisor of track on 
Subdivision 25, Pennsylvania division, of 
the New York Central at Wellsboro Junc- 
tion, Pa., has been promoted to assistant 
engineer of bridges, Buffalo and East, 
with headquarters at New York. 


D. C. D. Todd, supervisor of structures 
on the iPttsburgh division of the Pennsvl- 
vania, has been appointed assistant engi- 
neer in the office of the chief engineer 
maintenance of wavy of the Central region, 
with headquarters as before at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


H. A. Connor, locating engineer on the 
Canadian National at Sherridon, Man., 
has been appointed division engineer 
of the Portage-Brandon division. J. H. 
Spicer, assistant engineer on the Port 
Arthur and Portage-Brandon divisions. 
has been promoted to division engineer 
at Prince Rupert, B.C., to succeed R. C. 
Davison, who has retired after 32 vears 
of service. 


J. D. Fraser, whose promotion to divi- 
sion engineer on the New York Central 
at Columbus, Ohio, was recently an- 
nounced (R.E.&M., April, p. 415), began 
his career with the New York Central as 
a rodman in the district engineer's office 
in New York on September 21, 1927, He 
Was promoted to assistant supervisor of 
bridges and buildings at Detroit in July, 
1941, to supervisor of bridges and build- 
ings in 1944, and to assistant division 
engineer at Bay City, Mich., in January, 
1948, He became assistant division engi- 
neer at Jackson, Mich., on March 1. 1949. 
Which position he held until his recent 
promotion, 


P. S. Settle, assistant division engineer 
on the Pennsylvania at New York, has 
been promoted to division engineer at 
Williamsport, Pa., to succeed J. E. Chubb, 
who has been transferred to Baltimore, 
Md. Mr. Chubb has replaced N. L. 
Fleckenstine, who has been transferred 
to special duty, office of the Vice-presi- 
dent, Eastern region. J. T. Evans, super- 
visor of track at New York, has been 
advanced to assistant division engineer to 
succeed Mr. Settle. C. R. Uitts, assistant 
engineer at Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
transferred to the office of the chief engi- 
neer of the Eastern region, and O. W. 

(Continued on page 604) 
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Loading out scrap material 












Bulldozing 


Industrial material handling 





Take the Word of 
...Jhousands 


Don’t just take our word for the real, 
day-to-day usefulness of the Oliver 
“OC-3”. Take the proof offered by the 
thousands of users ... the thousands of 
uses... of this powerful little tractor. 
Just ask any owner what he thinks of 
his “OC-3”’. In the more than 12 years 
that the “OC-3” and its predecessor, 
the “HG”, have been in production, 
they have built a reputation for user 
acceptance that’s unequaled in their 
class. Proof of this is the fact that it’s 
mighty hard to get a used “OC-3”. 
Users just don’t often sell their 
“OC-3” tractors. 


With an “OC-3” and its broad line 
of matched equipment . . . bulldozer, 
trailbuilder, front end loader, lifting 
fork, sidewalk snow plow, hydraulic 
drawbar, winch, logging kits, and 
many others ... you can perform all 
sorts of useful tasks every day. 
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Winch operations 


The “OC-3” has plenty of power to 
handle all those jobs with ease...a 
full 22 drawbar h.p. It’s ruggedly built 
to keep maintenance and operating 
costs down. 


Why not have your. Oliver Industrial 
Distributor give you all the facts on 
the “OC-3”, the lowest priced indus- 
trial crawler tractor built. Call him or 
write direct to The Oliver Corpora- 
tion, Industrial Division, 19300 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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cut costs 















It requires only half the time to take out old ties 
TWO Ne=> 
tongs methods. Saves work with only 14 as much 


with the new Simplex Tie Remover and insert new 
SIMPLEX TOOLS ballast handled as with hand tie renewal. No. 80 


with SIMI LEX 
ones with the new Simplex Tie Replacer. Easy 
for Easier THCME Tie Remover: 801/;” travel, 62 Ibs. No. 82 Tie 
’ 


on Every Railroad Jacking Job... 
jacking action eliminates danger of pick and tie 
\ Work Replacer: 86” travel, 60 Ibs. 
Trac 


TIE REMOVER 








Only 3 steps to use Simplex 
Tie Remover. 1. Remove tie 
plates. 2. Loosen ballast at 
both ends of tie and remove 
at pushing end to bottom 
of tie. 3. Hook rail grip 
over top of rail and place 
pushing head against tie 
end. Jack tie out. 


TIE REPLACER 


Simplex Tie Replacer works 
quickly, easily. Start new 
tie under first rail in space 
left by old tie. Hook rack 
bar over rail and place 
pushing head against end 
of tie. Jack tie into place. 











a - SIMPLEX AS TRACK JACK 
tc \# Features aluminum alloy hous- 


» ing — weighs only 28 Ibs. 2!/2” 
d 

















x 31/4,” forged toe and 5” lift. 








one, Ideal for surfacing, lining, with 





































































a power tampers. 
[_] Aluminum Alloy Track [_] Push and Pull Jacks [_] Pole Pulling and 
Jacks [_] Journal Jacks Straightening Jacks 
[_] Malleable Track Jacks [_] Ratchet Lowering Lever [_] Reel or Drum Jacks 
[_] Rail Puller and Expander Suche [] Re-Mo-Trol Hydroulie 
[_] G-Y¥ Tie Spacer a Geared Jacks ieee anil tae 
[_] Tie Remover C] Traversing Base Screw C1 Simplex ecitiatiite 
- neon naa 4 i Hydraulic Jennies 
[) Bridge Jacks [_] Car Siding Jack y 
io Jack Supports C] Trailer Supporting Jack ‘a Simplex Hydraulic Jacks 








For full information on Simplex Railroad Jacks, write for NEW Bulletin: RR52 


TEMPLETON, KENLY & COMPANY 






















- SCREW - HYDRAULIC 


Jacks 


LEVER 








1026 S. Central Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. 
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Kemmerer, draftsman at New York, has 
been appointed assistant engineer to re- 
place Mr. Uitts at Philadelphia. 


K. E. Dunn, whose appointment as 
special engineer in the office of the vice- 
president of the New York Central at 
Chicago was recently announced (R.E.& 
M,) April, p. 418), was born April 28, 
1913, and entered the service of the New 
York Central on October 8, 1936, as a 
draftsman at Chicago. In Mav 1941 he 
Was appointed engineer-draftsman at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and on October 1, 1946. 
he was named assistant division engineer 
at Columbus. He was promoted to divi- 
sion engineer January 1, 1951, the posi- 
tion he held prior to his recent promo- 
tion. 


J. S. Murphy, assistant to the division 
engineer on the Illinois Central at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has resigned to accept a 
position as construction engineer with the 
Mississippi & Skuna Valley. N. R. Forbes, 
supervisor of track on the Mississippi 
division at Corinth, Miss., has been pro- 
moted to assistant to division engineer 
at Memphis, replacing Mr. Murphy. 


E. E. Crowley, roadmaster on the De- 
laware & Hudson, has been promoted to 
division engineer on the Saratoga division, 
with headquarters as before at Albany, 
N. Y., to succeed C. E. R. Haight, who, 
as announced elsewhere in these columns, 
has been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of the Saratoga-Champlain division at 
Plattsburg, N. Y. J. H. Phillips bridge and 
building master, has been appointed as- 
sistant division engineer on the Saratoga 
division, with headquarters continuing at 


Albany. 
A. W. B. Fish whose appointment as 


division engineer'on the Canadian Pacific 
at Lethbridge. Alta., was recently an- 
nounced (RE&M, May 1952, p. 506), was 
graduated from the University of Alberta 
in 1941 and spent four vears with the 
Northern Alberta Railways at Edmonton, 
Alta., before entering the service of the 
Canadian Pacific as a transitman at Cal- 
gary, Alta. He was appointed roadmaster 
at Banff, Alta. in 1949, and a vear later 
was transferred to Consul, Alta., in that 
capacity, the position he held at the time 
of his recent promotion. 


J. F. Warrenfells, Jr.. who, as recently 
announced (RE&M, April, p. 416), has 
been appointed principal assistant divi- 
sion engineer on the Seaboard Air Line at 
Raleigh, N. C.. was born. at Lafayette, 
Ga., on January 19, 1914, and received 
his higher education at the University of 
Chattanooga. He entered the service of 
the Seaboard as assistant to division engi- 
neer at Savannah, Ga., in September 
1942. Mr. Warrenfells was appointed as- 
sistant master carpenter in October 1943 
and master carpenter in July 1945, with 
headquarters continuing at Savannah. He 
was serving in the latter capacity when he 
received his recent promotion. 

James R. Fraser, whose appointment as 
assistant division engineer on the Sea- 
board Air Line at Raliegh, N. C., was re- 











cently announced (RE&M, April, p. 416), 
was born at Belize, British Honduras, on 
March 27, 1924. Following his graduation 
from Georgia Institute of Technology 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
civil engineering on June 12, 1950, he 
entered the service of the Seaboard as a 
student engineer at Jacksonville, Fla. On 
May 15, 1951, Mr. Fraser was appointed 
assistant to division engineer at Jackson- 
ville, and the following October was 
transferred in the same capacity to Ra- 
liegh where he remained until he received 
his recent promotion. 


S. Turner Watson, who. as recently 
announced (RE&M, April, p- 415), has 
been appointed division engineer on the 
Atlantic Coast Line, with headquarters at 
Savannah, Ga., was born at Bradenton, 
Fla., on December 6, 1924, and was 
graduated from the University of South 
Carolina with the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in civil engineering in 1945. He 
entered the service of the Coast Line as 
an instrumentman at Florence, S. C., on 
February 1, 1947. The following May he 


H was named junior engineer, and on May 
i 1, 1948, was appointed assistant engineer. 
F Mr. Watson was promoted to senior as- 


sistant engineer at Florence on September 
16, 1950, and served in that capacity 
until his recent appointment as division 
engineer. 


Charles H. Wiggins, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant division engineer on the 
Seaboard Air Line at Miami, Fla., as 
announced in the May issue, was born at 
Tavares, Fla., on July 16, 1913, and was 
graduated from the University of Florida 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in civil engineering in February 1938. 
The following March he entered the 
service of the Seaboard as an apprentice 
foreman at Waldo, Fla. On June 5, 1939, 
Mr. Wiggins was appointed assistant to 
division engineer at Jacksonville, Fla., 
and served subsequently at that location 
as assistant master carpenter and assistant 
division engineer. On March 29, 1950, he 
Was appointed assistant roadmaster at 
Savannah, Ga., which position he held 
until his recent appointment. 


A. G. Rankin, assistant engineer in the 
bridge department of the Texas & Pacific 
at Dallas, Tex., has been appointed bridge 
engineer, succeeding C. P. Howes, who 
has retired. 

Mr. Rankin first entered the service of 
the Texas & Pacific in 1928. From 1938 to 
1944 he served as designing engineer for 
the Texas state highway department, re- 
turning to the railway in 1944 as assistant 


engineer. 

: Mr. Howes, a graduate of the Massa- 
1 chusetts Institute of Technology, entered 
: the engineering field in 1904. He served 
J 


overseas with the army engineers in 
a World War I, and in 1919 entered the 


T } service of the Texas & Pacific at Dallas 
a as bridge engineer. 

> 

h G. R. Sproles, division engineer on the 
e Louisville & Nashville at Mobile, Ala., 
e has been promoted to assistant engineer 


in charge of the miscellaneous depart- 
ment, chief engineer's office at Louisville, 
Ky., succeeding F. H. Boulton, whose 
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SERIES 3600 PUMPS...40 TO 300 G.P.M. 
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CHECK THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES 


@ COMPACT — requires minimum installation space. 

@ TOTALLY-ENCLOSED gear reduction runs in oil. 

@ HEAVY DUTY gear reduction. 

@ INDOORS OR OUTDOORS — no pump house needed. 


@ STURDY BEDPLATE provides rigid foundation for pump 
and motor. 


@ UNUSUALLY smooth and quiet in operation. 








Speed and dependability 
in pumping are most 
important in diesel refueling terminals. And... you can depend on 
a Roper 3600 Series Pump as the “heart” of the refueling system. 
A positive displacement pump, the Series 3600 handles hot or cold 
diesel fuel with ease. Suction lift of 15 feet at 60 P.S.I. permits 
flexibility of installation plus quick dome unloading of tank cars. 
Rated from 40 to 300 G.P.M., you select from a size range suited to 
your needs for time-saving refueling! Made in single, double or 
multiple units, the Series 3600 features adjustable relief valve, split 
type packing gland, high-lead bronze bearings, and gears running 
in axial hydraulic balance. Send coupon below for catalog of full facts. 
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GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION 
356Blackhawk Park Avenue 
Rockford, Illinois 


Please send Catalog with complete details. 


Name__ 


4 

H Address = — 

| City _ 

4 Company —__ ee ae — 
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starter, battery, genera 


tributor ignition, oil pressu uge and am 
P goug 


MODEL 566F 


are no extras to buy! y 
For added convenience and ¥erviceability, the n 
Model 566F is equipped with a Standard engine. Parts 


and service are always obtainable ‘ee every where! 


B&B GANG CAR 


Northwestern’s Model 566F is the only B & B 
Gang Car furnished as a complete, ready-to- 
operate unit. 


Investigate! Judge the facts for yourself! You'll find it 


paysto... Always specify NORTHWESTERN 


ASK YOUR NORTHWESTERN DISTRIBUTOR OR 
WRITE DIRECT FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 


Southern tron & Equipment Co. 


P.O. Box 2029 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 
H. G. Movat 

544 American Life Bidg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
William B. Joyce 

P.O. Box 154, Beverly, Mass. 

CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 

Duncon and Beven 

37 West Van Buren St. 

CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 

industrial Supply Co. 
Marshall Bidg. 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 
Milton W. Allen 
1863 Worzee Street 
LOUISVILLE 3, KENTUCKY 
M. M. Dilley 
912 S. Eighth Street 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 
Church-Munden Sales Co. 
808 Corondelet Bidg. 








OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
McDonough Machinery & 
Supply Co. 

906-7 Redick Tower 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
Roilwoy Track-Work Co. 
3207 Kensington Avenue 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 

J. A. Egbert e 
Railway Products Co. 
1039 Gulf Bidg. 
PORTLAND 9, OREGON 
Harmer Steel Products & 
Supply Co. 

1515 N. W. Hoy? St. 
ST. LOUIS 6, MISSOURI 
William J. Roehl, inc. 
1950 North 11th Sr. 
ST. PAUL 1, MINN, 
George G. Prest 
E-808 First Nott. Bonk Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 5, CAL. 
George L. Edmondson 
681 Morket Street 
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WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
Hoos and Akers 
Suite 1102 Dupont Circle Bidg. 


CANADA 
MONTREAL 3, QUEBEC 
Mussens Canada Limited 
65 Colborne Street 
TORONTO 12, ONTARIO 
Ontario Equipment & Supply Co. 
111 Merton Street 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
International Agencies & 
Mach. Co. Ltd. 
2315 Cambie Street 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Frost Machinery Company Ltd, 
971 Erin Street 


EXCLUSIVE EXPORT AGENTS 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
©. Philipp & Company, inc. 
19 Rector Street 


Motor Company 


ANUFACTURERS OF MAINTENANCE OF WAY EQUIPMENT 
Factory and General Offices: Eau Claire, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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promotion to assistant to the general man- 
ager at Louisville is noted elsewhere in 
these columns. C. E. Stoecker, assistant 
division engineer at Evansville, Ind., has 
been promoted to division engineer at 
Mobile, succeeding Mr. Sproles. C. F. 
Anderson, assistant supervisor of bridges 
and buildings at Louisville, has been pro- 
moted to assistant division engineer at 
Evansville, succeeding Mr.  Stoecker. 
Edgar Garrett, supervisor of track at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., has been promoted to 
assistant division engineer at Radnor, 
Tenn. George R. Wurtele, assistant engi- 
neer at Evansville, has been promoted to 
assistant engineer in the special engineer's 
office at Louisville, succeeding N. C. 
Kieffer, whose promotion to assistant su- 
pervisor of bridges and buildings at 
Louisville is noted elsewhere in these 
columns. Joe Hays, Jr., draftsman in the 
miscellaneous department of the chief 
engineer's office at Louisville, has been 
promoted to assistant engineer at Evans- 
ville, succeeding Mr. Wurtele. 


Lawrence T. Ferguson, whose appoint- 
ment as engineer of track on the Union 
Pacific at Omaha was recently announced 
R.E.&M., April, p. 415 was born in 1906 
it Lexington, Neb. Mr. Fe rguson joined 
the maintenance of wav department ot 
the Union Pacific in 1923, and in 1933 





Lawrence T. Ferguson 


was promoted to roadmaster at Kearney, 
Neb. In 1941 he was promoted to gen- 
eral roadmaster of the Nebraska division, 
the position he held prior to his recent 
promotion, 


Ralph H. Meintel, whose appointment 
as assistant engineer in the office of chiet 
engineer maintenance of wav of the Penn- 
svivania at Philadelphia was recently an- 
nounced (RE&M, April, p. 418), was born 
at Altoona, Pa., on October 6, 1900, and 
was graduated from Pennsylvania State 
College with the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in 1923. During vacations he 
worked for the Pennsylvania as a laborer 
and chainman and, following graduation, 
entered into regular service as a rodman 
at Altoona, Pa. transferring in that ca- 
pacity to Harrisburg, Pa., on July 1, 1924. 
Mr. Meintel was promoted to assistant 
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supers isor of track at Trenton, N. J., on 
November 16, 1926, and two years later 
was advanced to supervisor of track at 
Oil City, Pa., subsequently serving as 
supe rvisor ot track successively at New 
Castle. Pa.. Carnegie, Pa., and Hunting- 
don, Pa. On June 1, 1939, he was ap- 
pointed assistant division engineer at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and a vear later was 
advanced to division engineer on the 
Eastern division with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. On July 1, 1943, he was 
transferred in the latter capacity to Buf- 
falo. N. Y.. where he remained until 
November 1, 1949, when he resumed the 
position of assistant division engineer on 
the Pittsburgh division at Pittsburgh, the 
position he held at the time of his recent 
appointme nt 


4. L. McHenry, whose promotion to 
division engineer on the Northwestern 
Pacific at San Rafael, Cal., was announced 
recently (RE&M, April, p. 416), was born 





A. L. McHenry 


January ly 1903, at Paola, Kan. He 
entered the service of the Southern Pacific 


Pucson division as a helper on a 


signal gang in September 1924. In 1926 
nd 1927 he worked at Tucson as a signal 
drattsmiar nd trom 1927 until 1943 
served as instrumentman, draftsman, as- 


sistant engineer, and gene ral track fore- 
man—all on the Tucson division. From 
1943 to 1947, Mr. McHenrv served as 
issistant division engineer on the Tucson 
division and in the latter vear was pro- 
moted to senior assistant division engineer 
it that location, the position he held prior 
to his recent promotion, 


Track 


David G. Fowler has been appointed 
assistant supervisor of track on the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey at Somerville, N. J. 


W. E. Ward, assistant cost engineer 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio at Raliegh, 
N. C., has been appointed supervisor of 
track at Thurmond, W. Va. 


D. C. Ruschman, assistant supervisor 
of track on the Chicago division of Penn- 
sylvania at Colehour, Ind., has been 
transferred to the Middle division, with 
headquarters at Lewistown, Pa. 


Louis Smith, assistant supervisor of 
Continued on page 608) 
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MODERN LINE CLEARANCE 
AND MAINTENANCE 


Have you kept up with new developments ? 


The job is simpler and less costly 
now that you can spray the new 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T brush killers. 
These powerful, selective chemicals 
destroy virtually all woody plants 
and do it at a cost far below previ- 
ous methods. They kill completely, 
without injuring grass and without 
sterilizing the soil. And as they are 
selective in their action, they kill 
brush and leave a soil-holding sod 
which prevents erosion. 





i ce Mme . 
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Dependable, Proved Brush Killers 


When you spray Weedone® Brush 
Killers you are using the powerful 
butoxy ethanol ester of 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T the heavy ester that 
reduces danger of vapor damage 
to nearby susceptible crops. 


Weedone Brush Killers kill over 
100 species of brush and briars, as 
well as annual and perennial weeds. 
They stop cut-over stumps from 
suckering. 





We Do the Experimenting—Not You 


Weedone Brush Killers contain the 
patented butoxy ethanol ester of 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T. Developed 
through our system of quality con- 
trol, research and field testing with 
replicated plots, these powerful, 
selective chemicals have proved 
effective on thousands of acres of 
brush and miles of right-of-way. Do 
not accept unproved substitutes. 
Weedone Brush Killers are long past 
the experimental stage— proved 
aids in successful land clearance. 


For complete information write to 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY, AMBLER, PA. 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Originators of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T Weed Killers 
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maintenance of way on the Aliquippa & 
Southern, has been promoted to  super- 
visor of maintenance of way to succeed 
Merritt Rose, who, as announced else- 
where in these columns, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent. 

N. C. Kieffer, assistant engineer in the 
special engineer's office of the Louisville 
& Nashville at Louisville, Ky., has been 
promoted to assistant supervisor — of 
bridges and buildings at Louisville, suc- 
ceeding C. F. Anderson, whose promotion 
to assistant division engineer at Evans- 
ville, Ind., is noted elsewhere in these 
columns. 


T. F. Maloney, Jr., assistant supervisor 
of track on Subdivision 4, Eastern divi- 
sion, of the New York Central at Hudson, 
N. Y., has been promoted to supervisor 
of track on Subdivision 25, Pennsylvania 
division, at Wellsboro Junction, Pa., to 
succeed Robert J. Klueh, who, as an- 
nounced elsewhere in these columns, has 
been advanced to assistant engineer of 
bridges at New York. 

H. F. Davenport, supervisor of track 
on the Memphis division of the Illinois 
Central at Tutwiler, Miss., has been 
transferred to Cornith, Miss., replacing 
N. R. Forbes, whose promotion to assist- 
ant to division engineer at Memhpis_ is 
noted elsewhere in these columns. D. H. 
Yazell, has reassumed the duties of super- 
visor of track at Tutwiler, after having 
served with the armed forces, replacing 
Mr. Davenport. 


D. L. Sinclair, assistant roadmaster on 
the Allandale division of the Canadian 
National, has been promoted to road- 
master on the Capreol division with head- 
quarters at Capreol, Ont. He will have 
jurisdiction over the Sudbury subdivision 
and Sudbury terminals subdivision. Born 
at Katrine, Ont., Mr. Sinclair joined the 
maintenance-of-way department of | the 
C. N. R. in 1929 as a laborer at Burks 
Falls, Ont. Later the same vear he was 
made sectionman and served in that ca- 
pacity at various points on the northern 
Ontario district. He was appointed as- 
sistant roadmaster on the Allandale 
division in 1949, 

Robert F. Cole, who was recently ap- 
pointed supervisor of track on the Penn- 
sylvania at Northumberland, Pa., (RE&M, 
April, p. 420) was born at Glenoak, Wis., 
on September 25, 1925. Following grad- 
uation from the University of Wisconsin 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in civil engineering on June 19, 1948, 
Mr. Cole entered the service of the Penn- 
sylvania as a junior engineer at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. He was advanced to assistant 
supervisor of track at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
June 16, 1949, and a vear later was 
transferred in that capacity to Hunting- 
don, Pa., where he remained until he 
received his recent promotion. 

Jack E. Greene, assistant supervisor of 
track on the Southern at Culpeper, Va., 
has been promoted to supervisor of track 
at Charleston, S. C., to replace Charlie 
B. Foster, who has been transferred to 
Manassas, Va., to succeed J. M. Bolding, 
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deceased. Russell C. Hopkins has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Greene at Culpeper. Roy P. 
Taylor, Jr., student apprentice at Char- 
lotte, N. C., has been advanced to as- 
sistant supervisor of track at Greenville, 
S. C.: Robert W. Fondren, also a student 
apprentice at Charlotte, has been ad- 
vanced to assistant supervisor of track at 
that location; and Roy T. Walley has 
been appointed assistant supervisor of 
track at Laurel, Miss. Quinnie W. Hou- 
chin, assistant supervisor of track at 
Birmingham, Ala., has been transferred 


to York, Ala. 


Harry T. Matthews, who has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of track on the Penn- 
svlvania at Morrisville, Pa., was born at 
Baltimore, Md., on January 17, 1900, En- 
tering the service of the Pennsylvania on 
January 2, 1918, as a laborer at Baltimore, 
Md., he was appointed a track foreman 
on August 1, 1924, and served in that ca- 
pacity and as general foreman at various 
locations until July 26, 1943, when he 
was advanced to assistant supervisor of 
track at Downington, Pa. On November 
1, 1944, Mr. Matthews was promoted to 
supervisor of track at Chambersburg, Pa., 
and four years later was transferred to 
Earnest, Pa. From November 16, 1949, 
until his recent appointment as supervisor 
of construction he served as track fore- 
man at Baltimore. 


Water Service 


Peter J. Calza, who has been promoted 
to engineer of water service on the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific (RE&M, April, 
p- 421), was born on December 15, 1913, 
at Thurber, Tex. He graduated from the 
University of Colorado in August 1936 
and entered railroad service in 1937 as a 
chainman on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western at Cisco, Utah. In September 
1938 Mr. Calza joined the Rock Island 
as a field draftsman at Liberal, Kan., and 





Peter J. Calza 


after serving on location parties in Iowa, 
Missouri and Kansas, was promoted to 
rodman on the Panhandle division at 
Dalhart, Tex., in May 1941. In 1943 he 
Was promoted to instrumentman at Lib- 
eral, Kan., and in 1949 was promoted to 
master carpenter at Dalhart, the position 
he held prior to his recent promotion. 
(Please turn to page 610) 
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Swing-Limit Stops act as automatic guides 
where space does not permit a full swing. 
Eight cushioned stops offer a selection of 
working ranges within safe operating limits. 
Prevents fouling the adjoining track, or 
striking obstacles when working in con- 
fined quarters. 






© SWING-LIMIT 
STOPS 


ie Low 
OVERALL HEIGHT 


<5 @ TAPERED 
aii COUNTERWEIGHT 


© NARROW GAUGE 
CRAWLERS 


© SHORT 
TAIL SWING 


4: * 


Many of the features found in the UNIT 1020R were built around 
the ideas and suggestions of railroad engineering specialists. Its 
modern design assures fast, easy control, both in crane and ex- 
cavator operation ... on the line, or off-the-track. A low overall 
height allows for underpass clearance. Narrow gauge crawlers 
permit unloading in, and moving through, gondolas. A tapered 
counterweight, along with swing limit stops, for track clearance. 





With a reputation for high pro- 
duction and economical operation, 
the UNIT 1020R is a machine 
you'll want to know more about 
. - « Write for complete details 
regarding specifications and work- 
ing ranges. 


UNIT CRANE & SHOVEL CORP. 6403 W. Burnham St., Milwaukee 14, Wis., U.S.A. 





SHOVELS 
CRANES 


For additional information, use postcard, pages 599-600 





CLAMSHELLS 
MAGNETS 
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Wold 
Wide 


SUPERVISED 
SERVICE 


Preferred power on sickle-bar mowers and power scythes the world’s most 
widely used single-cylinder gasoline enyines on hundreds of kinds and types 
of machines, tools, appliances, used by industry, construction, railroads, 
oil fields, and on equipment for farms and homes. 


HEN you want the best in machines, tools, appliances — 
equipped with the best air-cooled power — you will be 
sure if they are powered by Briggs & Stratton — the 
recognized leader in single-cylinder, 4-cycle, air-cooled 
gasoline engines. Briggs & Stratton Corporation, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


In the automotive field Briggs & Stratton is the recognized leader 
and world’s largest producer of locks, keys and related equipment. 
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Bridge and Building 


W. J. Hopson has been appointed 
bridge and_ building supervisor on the 
Delaware & Hudson at Albany, N. Y. 
J. H. Phillips, bridge and building master 
at Albany, as reported elsewhere in these 
columns, has been promoted to assistant 
division engineer, 

D. H. McKibben, assistant supervisor 
of structures on the Northern division of 
the Pennsylvania, has been promoted to 
supervisor of structures on the Delmarva 
division at Harrington, Del., to succeed 
J. D. Moore, who has been transferred to 
the Panhandle division at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to replace T. J. Atkinson, who, in turn, 
has been transferred to the Pittsburgh 
division at Pittsburgh to replace D. C. D. 
Todd, whose appointment as assistant 
engineer in the office of the chief engineer 
maintenance of way of the Central region 
is announced elsewhere in these columns. 


Special 


M. M. Stansbury, supervisor of mainte- 
nance of way shop and equipment on the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, has been 
promoted to superintendent of mainte- 
nance equipment with headquarters as 
before at Bellevue, Ohio. The position 
of supervisor of maintenance of way shop 
and equipment has been abolished. 


Obituary 


Blanie E. Widder, retired engineer of 
buildings on the Atlantic Coast Line, 
died recently at the age of 60. 


Walter S. Johns, retired assistant to 
chief engineer of the Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia, Pa., died recently. 


Bernard Herman, retired chiet engineer 
of the Southern, died at Washington, 
D. C., on May 2 at the age of 76. 
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American Railway 
Engineering Association 

Six standing committees have scheduled 
meetings to be held in June. The Com- 


mittee on Buildings will meet at the 


RS St NT 


seine ig 








Ape ee 












Engineering Library in Windsor Station, 
Montreal, Que., on June 5-6. On June 
19-20 the Committee on Masonry will 
meet at the Parker House, Boston, Mass. 
The Committee on Highways will meet 
June 16-17 in New York City. On June 
23-24 the Committee on Yards and Ter- 
minals will hold a meeting at the St. Paul 
Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. On June 26-27 the 
Committee on Economics of Railway Lo- 
cation and Operation will hold a meeting 
in Canada. The committee will meet in 
Montreal on the 26th and will proceed 
as a group to Quebec, Que., where a 
business meeting will be held at the 
Chateau Frontenac hotel on the 27th. On 
Saturday, the 28th, the committee will 
take a sight-seeing trip. The Committee 
on Maintenance of Way Work Equipment 
will meet June 9-10 at the Laurentien 
Hotel, Montreal. On the second day the 
committee will visit the Canadian Na- 
tional’s shops where work equipment is 
repaired. 


Metropolitan 
Maintenance of Way Club 


The annual meeting of the club, with 
election of officers, was held on April 24 
at the Hotel Shelburne. New York. In 


Continued on page 612) 





Meetings and Conventions 


American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association—Annua! meeting, September 15-17, 
1952, Conrad Hilton (Stevens) Hotel, Chicago. 
Elise LaChan 


street, Chicago 5 





Secretary, 431 S$. Dearborn 


American Railway Engineering Association 
—Annual Meeting, March 17-19, 1953, Chi- 


Neal D. Howar Secretary, 59 E. Van 


wae 





n street, Chicago 


American Wood-Preservers’ Association— 
Secretary-treasurer, 839 Seven- 


N. W Washington 6, D. C 





Bridge and Building Supply Association 
—tl. R. Gurley, Secretary, 201 North Wells 


street, Chicago 6 


Maintenance of Way Club of Chicago— 
Next meeting October 27. E. C. Patterson, Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Room 1512, 400 W. Madison 
street, Chicago 6 


Metropolitan Maintenance of Way Club— 
Secretary, 30 Church street, New York. 


National Railway Appliances Association— 
Robert A. Carr, Secretary, 310 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago 4; Lewis Thomas, Assistant 
Secretary, 59 East Van Buren street, Chicago 5. 


Railway Tie Association—Annua! meeting, 
October 22-24, 1952, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, 
la. Roy M. Edmonds, Secretary-treasurer, 912 
Shell Building, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way 
Association of America—Annua! meeting, Sept- 
tember 15-17, 1952, Conrad Hilton (Stevens) 
Hotel, Chicago. Elise LaChance, Secretary, 431 S. 
Dearborn street, Chicago 5. 


Track Supply Association—lewis Thomas, 
Secretary, 59 E. Van Buren street, Chicago 5 



































You Get Many More Man-Hours for Track Maintenance 





® 
When 8 0 RAS CU /s Put To Work! 


|WEED KILLER 


Roads using Borascu to destroy weeds and grasses get a bonus in 








valuable man-hours! Their extra gangs now do track work instead of 
*‘grassing” all summer long. BorAscu Weed Killer effectively destroys 
vegetation for long periods when properly applied; it is especially 
useful about trestles, tie-piles, signal blocks, small switch yards and 
other places where spraying with large train equipment is not feasible. 
Users prove Borascu is nonpoisonous, nonflammable and noncor- 
rosive to ferroalloys. Applying Borascu is simple and economical... 


Weed Control Dept. Representotives located in: CHICAGO * NEW YORK CITY * NEW ORLEANS 
SEATTLE * PORTLAND, ORE. * CLEVELAND, OHIO * AUBURN, ALA. * KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
HOUSTON, TEX. « FT. WORTH, TEX. * AMARILLO, TEXAS * BOZEMAN, MONT. © MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. © SAN FRANCISCO « Home Office: 630 SHATTO PLACE, LOS ANGELES 5S, CALIFORNIA 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 





DIVISION OF BORAX CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 
630 SHATTO PLACE * LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
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Association News (Cont'd) 


1 117 members, there ert 
Li I ittendance 

The n feature of the evening was an 
pen forum discussion led by J. P. Hiltz 
Jr gineer maintenance ot wav of the 
Delaw re Lackaw inna & Western | 
ave talk on “‘Long-Range’ Maint 
inet Ss Pr ticed by the Lackaw ilitha 
Phe three points brought out in Mr. Hiltz’ 
ilk ere answered by M. E. Condor 

nstructior supervisor, Eastern district 
Erie; W. C. Sheehan, supervisor of track, 
Lehigh Valley: and E. C. Lawson, super- 


isor of track, Reading 


612 
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Arthur Price. 
was elected presi- 


In the « lection ot officers 
ision engineer, Erie, 
succeed E. L. Wilson, supervisor 
t track, New York Central; Ralph I. 


} 


dent to 


Frame, Board of Transportation, New 
York Subwav Svstem, succecds Mr. Price 
is. first vice-president; and Edward V. 
Grogan, supervisor of track, New York 
( ntr il succeeds Mir Frame as second 
ice-president. John S. Vreeland, vice- 
president. Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
( orporation, Was re- lected secretary- 
treasure! 

The next meeting of the club will be 
the annual outing, which will be held at 


the Out O'Bounds Aero & Golf Club at 
Suffern, N. Y.. on Thursday, June 19. 


Made especially for railroad service according to 


the exact dimensions specified by the A.S.A. and 
the A.S.M.E. 


BEALL TOOL DIVISION 


Hubbard & Co. 
East Alton, Ill. 


Spring Washer Specialists for 30 years 





For additional information, 

















use postcard, pages 599-600 





Supply Trade News 








General 


The Racine Tool & Machine Company. 
Racine, Wis., formerly located at 1760 
State street, into a newly 
modernized plant, comprising some 50 


has moved 
per cent increase in manufacturing floor 
space, at 2000 Albert street. Racine. In 
addition the company has changed its 
name to Racine Hydraulics & Machinery, 
Inc. 


Personal 


Stanley M. Hunter, vice-president and 
director of the American Hoist & Derrick 
Company, St. Paul, Minn., has resigned. 
Mr. Hunter joined the sales department of 
the company 
served as general manager of sales, vice- 
president and director of sales, and ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 


in 1936 and _ successively 


Arthur H. Nelson has been appointed 
manager of electric tool tor the 
Chicago branch of the Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Company, Aurora, III. 


sales 


Henry M. Kidd, formerly sales man- 
ager of the spray painting equipment 
division of the DeVilbiss Company, has 
been appointed Vice-president and sales 
manager at Toledo, Ohio. 


W. L. Klatt, assistant manager of the 
weed control division of the Pacific Coast 
Borax Company, has been appointed 
Denver district manager of the division. 
J. R. Parke, formerly associated with the 
package division, has been named repre- 
sentative for the weed control division at 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. R. Hutchison, has been appointed 
regional manager in the Middle East for 
the Worthington Corporation, Harrison, 
N. J. Mr. Hutchison will manage the com- 
pany s activities in Cyprus, Egypt, Greece, 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Svria, Trans- 
Jordan and Turkey, from his headquar- 
ters at Istanbul, Turkey. 


John F. Byrom, sales engineer of the 
railway division of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio, has 


been transferred from Chicago to Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


R. A. Anderson, general sales engineer 
for the L. B. Foster Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., at Chicago, has been appointed re- 
gional manager for the Southwest area 
with headquarters at Houston, Tex. Mr. 
Anderson succeeds the late J. B. Strauss. 


A. E. Dorn, Pacific Coast territory sales 
manager at Oakland, Cal., for the Tractor 
division of the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been promoted to industrial sales man- 
ager of the Tractor division, with head- 
quarters at Milwaukee, succeeding R. M. 
Stone, who has resigned to become asso- 
ciated with the Allis-Chalmers industrial 
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dealership in St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Dorn is 
succeeded by L. W. Davis, branch man- 
ager at Oakland. 

Mr. Dorn began his career with Allis- 
Chalmers in 1934 and has served as in- 
dustrial salesman at Omaha, Neb. as- 
sistant supervisor of grader sales. and 
Southwest industrial territory manager. 





4. E. Dorn 


He wes appointed Pacific Coast sales 
manager in 1943. 

Mr. Davis joined Allis-Chalmers in 
October 1939 and has served as assistant 
branch manager at Los Angeles, Cal., 
and branch manager at Pocatello, Ida. 
He was appointed branch manager at 
Oakland in 1951. 


Kenneth I. Thompson has been ap- 
pointed vice-president—sales of the Ox- 
weld Railroad Service Company, a divi- 
sion of the Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. Mr. Thompson entered the indus- 
trial equipment business in 1921 with the 
Pennsylvania Pump & Compressor Co. 





Kenneth I. Thompson 


and later worked for the Lehigh-Fuller 
Company. In 1937 Mr. Thompson was 


associated with Ingersoll-Rand and_ in | 


1945 he joined Oxweld Railroad Service 
as eastern sales manager. He was named 
general manager in 1950, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago. 

R. S. Jay, assistant sales manager of the 
Findlay division of Gar Wood Industries, 
(Continued on page 614) 
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PENTA gives clean, positive protection 


Cousin Tim’s ground line—and his whole length, above and 
below the ground—would have remained staunch and true if 
he had been treated with PENTA Preservative. 

PENTAchlorophenol, the clean chemical formula so easy 
on the men who climb the poles, guards danger areas like a 
hawk. And PENTA is rot only constant and uniform in its 
properties—it’s powerful! 

Poles treated with deep-penetrating PENTA are protected 
scientifically from the hazards of shell rot, top rot, ground 
line decay and insect damage. Yet PENTA’s clean protection 
for your poles costs no more than other types of wood 
preservation. For names of companies supplying PENTA- 
protected poles and crossarms, write: 


CHAPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIl. 
Dermon Building, Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Tw 


Penta, Paosowative 


Conforming to A.W.P.A. Specifications P8-49 and P9-49 





For additional information. use postcard, pages 599-600 JUNE, 1952 
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mm Specialist 
Pee 


Only 


Burro Cranes Have: 


Fast travel speeds— 
up to 22 M.P.H. 
Draw Bar Pull of 7500 
Ibs. (often eliminates 
need for work train 
or locomotive). 
Elevated Boom Heels 
for working over high 
sided gondolas. 

















We call Burro Cranes “Railroad Spec ialists” 
he LILs¢ they do SO many railroad jobs So 
Track work, bridge 
dling, Mechanical Stores Department, material 


well. 
work, bulk materials han- 


¢ Short tail swing—will 

handling with or without magnet. are only a not foul adjoining track. 
: ¢ Low overall height— 
tew jobs Burro does with spec d and e onomy., Burro can be loaded 
and worked on a 


de signed tor railroad work 
Watch a Burro work and 
jobs by 


Burro Cranes are 
not adapted to it 


see why 


standard flat car. 







it's called on to do so many 
most of the country’s railroads 


Burro work powet 






means more 
EARNING Power 





CULLEN-FRIESTEDT CO. 
1301 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 





Under your Ownership and Control the Phantom Finger of the 


AUDIGAGE’ FLAW DETECTOR 


7 


probes rail-in-track anywhere — 


4 
= 


at joint bars, frogs, switch-points, crossings 
and platforms, in tunnels 


for flaws you cannot see. 


Ultrasonic Resonance signals defects invisible 
to the eye, before they reach dangerous size. 
With the new Long-Handled Searching Unit 
to speed the work and reduce fatigue, two- 
man crews of Operator and Watchman have 
made 


from 800 to 1000 checks 
per 8-hour day. 





Used by most 
Major Railroads 


BRANSON INSTRUMENTS, Inc. 


Department 432 


Stamford, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
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Inc., has been promoted to sales manager 
of that division with headquarters at 
Wavne, Mich. Mr. Jav is succeeded by 
R. M. Steegman, Midwest District man- 
ager. David J. Davis. Southeast District 
manager. has been named assistant sales 
manager mn charge ot tractor equipme nt. 


E. M. Stuart has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager in the Northeastern 
region tor the Black & Decker Manufac- 
turing Company. Towson. Md., and A. 
Lee Proctor has been named sales man- 
ager for the Southeastern region. In addi- 
tion, Raymond G. Horner has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Central 
region, William L. Poynter has been 
named sales manager of the Midwest re- 
gion, Arthur S. Boehm has been named 
sales manager of the Pacific Coast region, 
and Donald S. McKeracher has been ap- 
pointed sales manager for Canada. 


Joseph P. Kleinkort, formerly general 
sales manager of the Ramapo Ajax divi- 
sion of American Brake Shoe Company, 
has been appointed vice-president of the 





Joseph P. Kleinkort 


division. Mr. Meinkort joined the Ramapo 
division at the East St. Louis plant in 
1923. He entered the sales department in 
1936 and was appointed district sales 
manager in 1945 and general sales man- 
ager in 19AS. 


Obituary 


V. M. Dobeus, president and general 
manager of the Tractomotive Corpora- 
tion, Deerfield, Ill., died recently at the 
age of 50. : 

Clifton D. Welcomb, technical super- 
visor for the Detroit district of the Air 


Reduction Sales Company, New York, 
passed away recently. 
Clarence C. Rausch, assistant vice- 


president and manager of No- x-Id Rust 
Preventative sales, Dearborn Chemical 
Company, Chicago, died recently at the 
age of 57. Mr. Rausch had been with 
Dearborn for 32 
vice-president in 1941. He was a mem- 
ber ot the American Railway Engineering 
Association, the Roadmasters and Main- 
tenance of Wav Association of America, 
and the American Railway Bridge and 
Building Association. 


vears. becoming assistant 
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Trade Publications 


To obtain copies of any of the publica- 
tions mentioned in these columns, use post- 
cards, page 599. 


Scrapers—The = Caterpillar — Tractor 
Company, Peoria, Ill, has recently re- 
leased an illustrated leaflet describing the 
No. 10 and No. 15 Caterpillar scrapers, 
which are designed for use with the 
Caterpillar DW10_ tractor. Complete 
specifications and dimensions of the two 
models are presented along with infor- 
mation concerning various features of 
their design and construction. Special 
mention is made of the several attach- 
ments that are available for use with the 
s¢ rapers. 


Tractor Maintenance—A 24-page, four- 
color, cartoon-type booklet, —_ entitled 
“Maintenance Guide — for Track-Ty pe 
Tractors,” has recently been issued bv the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, Ill. 
The series of cartoons tells what hapepns 
when an owner and _ service technician 
compare notes and discuss basic methods 
of making tractors last longer and do bet- 
ter work at lower cost. Operating adjust- 
ments are explained and proper care of 
tractor Components, such as tracks, seals, 
fuel svstem and filters. is shown. Also fea- 
tured is the opportunity to economize by 
having the dealer rebuild worn tractor 
parts. The booklet was deve loped in com- 
binatrton with a tractor maintenance movie 

ntitled, “A Thing or Two.” which mav 
be obtained by interested persons from 
local Caterpillar dealers. 


Diesel Tractor—The various applic a- 
tions of the Caterpillar D4 diesel tractor 
re pre sented in a new catalog recently 
made available by the Caterpillar Tractor 
Peoria. Hl. Some 30 photo- 
graphs and many other illustrations are 
included in the 32-page booklet which 
explains, part-by-part, how the tractor is 
built, what it’s like and how it performs. 
Attachments and specifications are listed 
and reports from actual D4 tractor owners 
on typical jobs are shown. 


Comoronyv. 


Ground Water Development—A_ 16- 
mm. sound motion picture has recently 
been completed by Layne & Bowler, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn., and associated compa- 
nies, on ground w ater development. En- 
titled, “Deep Water,” the picture de picts 
a complete storv of well water develop- 
ment from the initial survey through en- 
gineering, construction, testing and actual 
use, including “on the scene shots” of 
Lavne men and equipment at work on 
water-development projects. The picture 
is available for showing without cost to 
all groups interested in ground water de- 
velopment for domestic 


Uses, 


and commercial 


Shovel Cranes—The Link-Belt Speeder 
Corporation, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has is- 
sued an eight-page illustrated catalog, 
designated at Book No. 2373, which con- 
tains photographs together with brief de- 
scriptions and applications of 16 models 
of Link-Belt Speeder equipment. Ot par- 
ticular interest is a listing of 


books” 


“master 
which contain complete data on 
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model to augment the thumbnail 
description contained in this general line 
catalog. The new booklet 
formation on the 


each 


contains in- 
firm's complete line, 
ranging from one-half to three-vard ca- 
pacities; 10 to 60 tons lifting capac ity, 
and descriptions of —crawler-mounted, 
wheel-mounted and truck-mounted equip- 
ment. 


Wood Preservation—Detailed answers 
to the 51 most frequently asked questions 
about pentachlo rophenol wood preserva- 
tive are contained in a new 40-page 
booklet recently issued by the Monsanto 
Chemical Company, St. Louis. Mo. The 
answers presented are to those questions 








have been asked most often of 
Monsanto representatives by lumber deal- 
ers, architects, 
owners, 


whic h 


contractors and home 
and cover all phases ot Penta 
wood treatment. 


Material Handling—The Kwik-Mix 
Company, Port Washington, Wis., has 
issued an illustrated folder presenting a 
complete description of the Moto-Bug 
power wheelbarrow. Included in the 
tour-page leaflet are some 25 illustrations 
which show the Moto-Bug « mploved on a 
variety of jobs) when 


; equipped with 
wheelbarrow, 


platform and fork life. 
Specifications and mechanical features of 
the device are also listed. 


Announcing an Important New Fire Resistant 
Product for Railway Application 


POSITIVE FIRE PROTECTION 


for Vertical Memkers and Sup- 


ports of Railroad Bridges, 
Trestles and other Structures 
Now ... from the company that developed 


the famous Libbey-Zone fire resistant process 
—comes a completely new product—FIRE- 
PLATE. This new product is scientifically 
correct and thoroughly field tested and 
proved. FIREPLATE serves a dual purpose: 
1) provides exceptional protection against 
drying, rotting and deterioration and 2) as- 
sures almost perfect protection against fire 
damage. 


Even when subjected to extremes of heat, 
FIREPLATE remains stable . . . will not liquify 
or run. Equally important, FIREPLATE is not 
subject to deterioration . . . the original ap- 
plication is all that is ever needed. 


These photos, reproduced below, taken on 
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Start of the Test 
The pole at the 
left is treated with 
FIREPLATE: the s 
other pole is treat- 

ed with a conven- = : a 
tional protective * i aA. 
coating. Both have ™ 

been previously 

creosoted. 
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The Test Takes - 

ape 


Seven minutes aft- 
er the start of the 
test the FIRE- 
PLATE treated 
pole clearly shows . 
its ability to resist ~~ 
fire. oe 


hk. 


Ma: on 


ZONE 


HREPLATE 


Patent Pending 





March 28, 1952, during a typical FIREPLATE 
field test, show conclusively the ability of 
this remarkable new product development to 
resist fire damage. 

You are invited to get the complete facts 
about FIREPLATE. Let us arrange a demon- 
stration ... or send you sufficient FIREPLATE 
to conduct your own tests if you prefer. Write 
without obligation. 
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“Like. a Brush 
ire 


Within three min- 
utes after the start 
of the fire, flames , 
are lapping eagerly 
at the bases of the 
two poles. 





J 55 


Test Concluded 
Both poles are 
shown 16 minutes 
after the start of 
the test. The FIRE- 
PLATE treatment 
has prevented any 
traceable damage 
to the left pole. 





FIREPLATE (Pat. Pending) IS OUR EXCLUSIVE DEVELOPMENT MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE ZONE COMPANY 


Division of the Southwestern Petroleum 


Company, Box 789, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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More and more railroad maintenance men are de- 
pending on TAPECOAT to protect pipe joints and 
short pipe sections in underground service, at bridge 
crossings and wherever corrosion is a problem. 
TAPECOAT is the coal tar protection in handy 
tape form. It comes in widths of 2, 3, 4, and 6 inches 
for spiral wrapping; and in widths of 18 and 24 
inches for cigarette wrapping of large diameter pipe, 
tanks, etc. 
P Application is 
Solve corrosion quick, etey, eco- — 
nomical. Just a -~ y 
problems flash of a torch 
. and TAPECOAT 
° provides a per- 
with TAR E G OAT fect lasting oud 
to seal out the 


... the proved coal tar sated OE tain 


° ° rosion. 
protection in handy TAPECOAT engineers have specialized in 
tape form this protection for more than 10 years. Call 


on them to help you work out your indi- 
vidual requirements. 


Write for full details 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Originotors of the Cool Tor Tape for Pipe Joint Protection 


1541 Lyons Street, Evanston, Illinois 
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HILDRETH PRESS 
BRISTOL, CONN. 





Well laid road beds and their continual maintenance insure 


greater comfort and safety to passengers, and greater economy 
to management. 


One important factor in fine track is the original installation of 
powerful spring washers and the occasional retightening of these 
reactive helical springs—the proved values of which are 


* equalizing bolt tensions * insuring resilient joints 


* absorbing shocks and stresses * protecting rail ends 


Improved Hipowers reduce maintenance costs. 
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WASHER COMPANY, NEWARK 5, N. J., U. S. A. 





EXTRA PROTECTION for 


Now you can have the advantages of Texaco 
Rail Joint Lubrication — to prevent frozen joints, rusting, kinks, pull- 
in-twos, etc., in either of two convenient forms: 

1. If you prefer a grease-type lubricant, use Texaco Plastic Material 
“H” to seal the joint ends, then pump Texaco 904 Grease into the 
joint through an applicator pipe. 

2. If you prefer a spray-type lubricant, use Texaco Rail Joint Lubri- 
cant. Simply spray it through one end of the space between the rail 
and the joint bar. The lubricant will penetrate into the fishing sur- 
faces and around the bolts. 

Either way, Texaco Rail Joint Lubrication provides long-lasting 
protection, easily applied under traffic and without taking the joint 
down. The lubricating film is effective regardless of temperature 
changes or moisture. 

For asphalt-cement pressure grouting, use Texaco No. 24 Emulsi- 
fied Asphalt — a big help in eliminating “soft track.” For ballast that 
stays cleaner and drains better, coat stone with Texaco Asphalt. 

Let a Texaco representative give you full particulars. Just call the 
nearest Railway Sales Office in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
St. Paul, St. Louis, or Atlanta; or write The Texas Company, Railway 
Sales Department, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Rail Joint Lubrication : 
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